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THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE 


NICOL MACNICOL 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


T IS a commonplace to affirm that no living organism—the 
order of nature, or an individual, or a nation—can be 
rightly understood unless it is realized not merely as a 

bundle of things but as possessing a character, a personality, an 
ethos, beyond and behind the things, making them its own. To 
fail to reach through to that is to remain blind to the real quality 
of the object observed whether the observer be a man of science 
or a politician or just one man with another. Emerson by means 
of his mystical insight perceived this in the case of the natural 
order and said, 
Throb thine with nature’s throbbing breast, 


And all is clear from east to west. 


The same method must be used by our statesmen if the Indian 
fogs are to be scattered. India is a name that comprehends with- 
in itself almost the multiplicity of Nature, and to understand 
India it is unquestionably necessary at the present time that 
we should not only count the various elements that are mixed in 
her but that we should be aware of her throbbing breast and 
should enter into sympathy with it. Each nation has its own 
road—and a different one from all the others—leading to its 
heart. There is no standardized method of approach. But in 
the case of India there is one thing that we can affirm with con- 
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fidence, that the way to her secret is the way of religion. That, 
we can claim, is why the two rulers in all India’s long history 
who came nearest to uniting the whole land under a single 
sovereignty were both men for whom religion was the supreme 
interest. Asoka gave proof of this not merely by the fact that 
he accepted ordination as a Buddhist priest and donned the 
yellow robe, but by the piety that controlled alike his private 
life and his public policy. Akbar, on the other hand, would have 
to be described as a devout skeptic, “holding no form of creed, 
but contemplating all.”’ And yet, beyond question, religion 
dominated his thoughts scarcely less than it did Asoka’s. And 
what India was in the third century before Christ and in the 
sixteenth century after Christ, India, in the roots of her racial 
personality and in the springs that water these deep roots, re- 
mains still in the twentieth century. The East is not any more 
unchanging than the West, and the secular attitudes and aspira- 
tions of multitudes in the East, the surface of their lives, have 
experienced in recent years an amazing transformation. But all 
the time certain great racial characteristics persist in their con- 
trol of the essential qualities of the Indian people and bring it 
about that the key to the understanding of them is no different 
today from what it was twenty-three centuries ago when Asoka 
carved his edicts on the rocks. That key is still religion. 

It should be evidence enough that this is so to point to the 
fact that the two personalities that in recent years have most 
deeply impressed India and won—in both cases, we may say— 
its reverence, are personalities that are primarily religious, Lord 
Irwin and Mahatma Gandhi. Of Mr. Gandhi it is unnecessary 
to speak. Lord Irwin’s achievement was a far more difficult one 
because of the hostile circumstances to be overcome. And yet at 
a time when, as the representative of a foreign rule, he was re- 
sponsible for the policy that imprisoned more than twenty thou- 
sand of the popular leaders, he was able by an uprightness and a 
sincerity that were discerned as rooted in religion, to obtain the 
respect of a people who are never blind to those qualities by 
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means of which one may overcome the world. One of the ex- 
tremist newspapers was speaking for the majority of the articu- 
late people when it wrote, at the time when the “‘peace negotia- 
tions’ between Mr. Gandhi and Lord Irwin were in progress, 
that it was inconceivable that “two such godfearing men” 
should fail to come to an agreement. Wide apart as their con- 
victions might be there was that in common between them in 
their recognition of eternal values which brought them near to 
-ach other and brought them both near to India. For India still 
believes in the depths of her being that only the things of the 
spirit have reality. There is no fact in regard to India that is so 
essential to her comprehension as this. 

If that be so it can hardly be seriously questioned that one 
source of serious weakness in British rule in this land is the 
almost uniform ignorance, and, indeed, not infrequently the 
contempt, of the foreign administrators for the religious ideas 
that through so many centuries have governed the modes of 
thinking of the people. When Thomas Babington Macaulay dis- 
missed “‘the whole native literature of India and Arabia” as of 
less value than ‘‘a single shelf of a good European library”’ he 
was expressing a view that, if seldom uttered, is latent in the 
minds of very many of those who control the outward destiny 
of a land whose chief pride is that it is the land of the ancient 
sages. They would certainly not deduce the conclusion that 
Macaulay deduced that ‘“‘there would not be a single idolator 
among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty years hence.” 
That prophecy has proved to be singularly wide of the mark. 
To what land of the spirit India is journeying seems to many 
observers impossible to conjecture. And for those who are con- 
vinced that this is what matters most for India and who view 
with deep concern her present uncertainty as to where her treas- 
ure is—whether for it she is to return once more to her ancient 
teachers or whether she should betake herself to another and a 
wiser Guide—it is necessary to form some judgment of the value 
of those ideas that for so many generations have been reckoned 
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by her as precious and that have entered so deeply into her 
being. 

The unifying element in India is indeed this heritage of ideas. 
This people, divided though they are by social laws and tradi- 
tions, are made one by the dominion over them of certain modes 
of thought that seem to belong to the very fiber of their being. 
It is often said by those who judge only by those caste preju- 
dices which, as regards this people’s secular lives, have torn 
them into so many fragments, that India can never be welded 
into a single nation. As a matter of fact there is that in the 
tradition of Indian thought which forms, even in the midst of 
these hostilities, a deeply-rooted source of union. This can only 
be claimed as true in the main of the Hindu population, and yet, 
in so far as the Muslim community has been influenced by those 
Hindu ways of thinking which they breathe in the atmosphere 
in which they live, and in so far as their view of life and its 
meaning has acquired a Hindu color, it is not impossible that 
they also, unless hostile movements are brought to bear upon 
them from the Islam of the world outside, may take their place 
alongside of their Hindu brethren within the unity of the na- 
tion. The subtle alchemy of old Hindu dreams and old Hindu 
traditions may prove stronger to create sympathy and under- 
standing than fanaticism to create suspicion and dislike, and 
thus by their help it may be possible even to bridge the gulf of 
Hindu-Muslim hate. 

It is true that millions of the population of this land are in- 
capable of reflection and that many millions more rise no higher 
in their thinking than is necessary to satisfy the physical crav- 
ings of today and to survey the physical necessities of tomor- 
row. Of those who are only able by continuous labor to win 
their living from a barren soil it can hardly be otherwise than 
that their souls for the most part cleave to the dust. Yet even 
they possess as by an infection of the spirit this outlook on the 
universe which, while it is Hindu in its principles, creates a 
characteristically Indian ethos, that is more than merely Hindu. 
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As far as any generalizations can without error and misrepre- 
sentation be made in regard to a land so vast, one may claim 
that what is true of Hindu India is true of the whole population. 
It is the Hinduism of past ages that, as a subtle, pervasive, 
powerful influence, has made the India of today what it is, that 
has given it its color and shape and character, that forms its 
strength, and that to an overwhelming degree will, as far as we 
can judge, determine its destiny. 

If we are to understand India we must realize that she issues 
from the vale of soul-making of her past bearing with her ele- 
ments which, whether they are to be reckoned as chains holding 
her in bondage or as wings bearing her upward and onward, be- 
long to her very being and have made her what she is. It will be 
sufficient for us to note one or two facts which are significant in 
regard to that heritage. It is necessary that we should always 
keep in mind, as we approach this people, the antiquity of their 
civilization and its continuity throughout, not centuries only, 
but millennia. 

From a period at least 4,000 years away the literature of this 
people travels down to them with a continuous message and 
most of that great space of human history is marked by the com- 
manding figures of their sages and their heroes. This spiritual 
inheritance to which they can look back is notable not only for 
its antiquity but for its uninterrupted continuity throughout all 
those centuries. These are facts in regard to the Indian culture 
that differentiate it sharply from that of the Western peoples. 
Midway in the course of Western history a break occurs, fol- 
lowed by a new beginning which is due to the irruption into 
Western life of the Christian religion. There is never, of course, 
among human events any such thing as a complete rupture of 
the continuity of men’s thoughts and motives, but the coming of 
Christianity into the life of the European peoples produced a 
change far more radical, and a new birth in time far more com- 
pletely new, than anything that we discover throughout India’s 
long history. The entrance of Islam into India and the estab- 
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lishment of Muslim rule over so large an area of the land had 
indeed a profound influence on Hinduism and on the circum- 
stances of the people, but the immense and immobile bulk of 
the Hindu system and of the influence it creates in the minds of 
those who adhere to it remained essentially the same in its gen- 
eral outline and character and continued as before to envelop 
the whole Indian continent. Nineveh and Tyre have passed 
from the scene: the intellectual supremacy of Greece has be- 
come an esoteric dominion exercised upon the minds of thinkers 
and of scholars alone. But the rule of the Rishis who taught in 
the Indian solitudes two and a half millennia ago is established 
still today over the minds of millions in this Jand, and their view 
of the meaning and the end of life shapes still, in large measure, 
the character of these men and women and provides the motives 
which they acknowledge “in the deep moments when they 
probe themselves.”’ This marks an element of contrast between 
the Indian civilization and that to which the West is heir which 
sets them widely apart from each other and makes misunder- 
standing easy. 

We see that constant and unfailing stream flowing down the 
centuries until today. We see the varied types of Indian hu- 
manity subdued to it, colored to its hue “‘like the dyer’s hand.” 
If we inquire further what that color is and what are the chief 
elements that, coming by so long a road, still fashion the Indian 
ethos, still give its peculiar texture to the Indian mind, it is no 
easy matter to select from a whole so complex those which may 
be viewed as most significant. We shall indicate three only out 
of so many and reckon them as representative of the vast varie- 
ty of forces that issue from the past and shape the ends of mod- 
ern India. One of these we shall choose from the body of ideas 
that have gone to the making both of Hinduism and of the 
Hindu mind: another will indicate the deep reservoir of religious 
passion that lies stored within the Hindu heart: while the third 
suggests the discipline by which their experience of life through 
the centuries has shaped their character to what it is today. 


These are only three selected from many far-journeying in- 
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fluences but they may serve to suggest how long has been the 
process of the making of the Indian spirit and how powerful and 
finely-fashioned are the elements that are mingled in it. 

First, then, we shal] adduce as representative of the intellectu- 
al inheritance of the contemporary Hindu what we may describe 
as his monistic outlook on the universe, The intellect of man, 
when it is awake, is always and everywhere occupied in an en- 
deavor to reach a simplification of the complex of things. The 
philosophical mind is the mind that aims at thinking things 
together. India, it appears, has been in all its history possessed 
in a high degree of this instinct for philosophizing and has pur- 
sued its quest for the unity of all things with an almost un- 
paralleled resolution. The extreme form of this in India—where 
it has assumed various forms at different times—is a doctrine 
which solves the inequalities of life and the conflict of the moral 
and natural orders in the universe, by denying the reality of 
difference, affirming that only Brahman is real and all else 
human individuality and the moral values with which it is 
bound up—is illusion. There are modified forms within the In- 
dia region of thought of this doctrine of advai/a or non-duality, 
but a powerful pull toward such a monism and its consequences 
is one of the most profoundly influential and most ancient of 
the elements that have gone to the making of the Hindu civi- 
lization. 

It is not possible nor desirable to discuss here the value or the 
truth of this doctrine. Its interpretation—especially in modern 
times—is so varied, and the deductions that are made from it 
are so diverse that all we can do at this point is to recognize this 
diversity and point at the same time to the tendency of thought 
that underlies them all, That tendency, it may be claimed, is 
apt to weaken the convictions of human freedom and the reality 
and significance of moral effort and struggle. It also suggests 
that flight from the world and its troubles is the course of wis- 
dom and that passivity and acceptance are the highest of vir- 
tues. 


At the same time it has to be recognized that there are many 
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today who would deny that that is the teaching of the ancient 
Rishis and who find in it rather the truth that “when our self is 
iNuminated with the light of love then the negative aspect of its 
separateness with others loses its finality.’”’ Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, however, who makes that statement, would hardly be 
accepted genera)ly as an orthodox interpreter of the Hindu re- 
ligious inheritance. Nor, indeed, would the Swamis of the Ra- 
makrishna sect, one of whom describes the spiritual conse- 
quences from the ancient doctrine of the Atman in words that 
it is only fair to quote with some fulness. He says (in contrast 
with the West): 

We in India always seek not so much to regulate our environments as 


ourownseli,.... We believe that we can achieve al) powers by adjusting 


and moulding our own mind. All is in the mind..... Yo a Westerner 


this extreme and almost absolute emphasis on self-control appears as selt- 


suppression and suicide..... It is easy to see what happens when a 


Westerner or anyone with a Western viewpoint sits in judgment on Indian 
life and institutions. He finds only apathy, squalor, laziness and weak- 


ness everywhere. .... He does not know that we have drawn a magic 
circle around us which the outer influences can scarcely penetrate..... 


It is mind that builds and mind that frees, is a constant dictum among 
all classes of people. 

This interpretation of India’s heritage of religious thought is 
one that it is right to recognize as finding many adherents in 
India at the present time. One has to remember, however, that 
in contemporary \ndia there is a strong and often quite uncon- 
scious tendency to import into the old doctrines ideas that be- 
long to the common stock of conviction of our day but which are 
really wholly alien to the thinking of these ancient teachers. 
Whether or not this process of reinterpretation of the old 
thought may in time have its effect, that effect is not yet, and 
the ancient values of the ancient message still exercise their 
subtle influence upon the aspect that life bears to the Indian of 
our own time. What those ancient values were can be better 


learned from a teacher of the sixteenth century than from Dr. 


1 Prabuddha Bharata, XX XIII, 530 f. 
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Rabindranath Tagore or a Swami of the modern Ramakrishna 
sect. Thus we find the Biikshugita of Eknath, a poem dating 
from that period and typical of the best religious sentiment in 
Hinduism, concluding with this statement: ‘’The world, con- 
sisting of friends and neutrals and foes, which affects a man with 
pleasure or pain, is a phantasm of his mind, owing to ignorance 
and nothing but that.’’? To the monist or to one like Eknath, 
who is not a consistent monist but who is deeply influenced, as 
so many in India are, by the monistic spirit, life becomes mean- 
ingless and the soul an empty place. To the Christian, on the 
other hand, 


Life with all its yields of joy and woe 


And hope and fear.... 


Is just our chance of the prize of learning love, 


and the soul of a man is called upon to take within itself a love 
which embraces the whole world of human sorrow and of natu- 
ral beauty, bearing the sorrow as its own and rejoicing in the 
beauty. There is an essential and, as it seems, unbridgeable dif- 
ference between the world-view of Advaita and that of Christ. 
This monistic doctrine, then, with its uncompromising desire 
to unify all things even at the cost of that which gives them 
their chief worth, and so to be rid of multiplicity, is a primary 
element in the ingredients of Hindu religious thinking. Asecond 
element of a diflerent kind that has entered powerfully into this 
spiritua) context and that forms an important part of the Indian 
heritage is the sense, so deeply implanted in all human hearts, 
but perhaps pre-eminently in the Hindu heart, of desolation and 
abandonment, and the longing that accompanies it for the di- 
vine fellowship. This belongs mainly to the region of emotion, 
as the element which we have already noted belongs to that of 
the intellect. For that reason this is a more intermittent and un- 
stable contribution to Hindu religion than the other but it is one 
which, when it appears, brings with it power and passion. To 
the Speculum Meditantis of the monistic philosopher the com- 
mon heart of Hindu India brings as its addition the Vou Cla- 
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mantis and the Confessio Amantis. The cry of the heart’s desire 
and the avowal of the love of the human heart for its unknown, 
but dreamed of, friend combine to create that element in the 
religious heritage of Hinduism which has produced its poet- 
saints and through them still moves mightily the common 
people in every province of the land. 

These spokesmen of the Indian heart combine much of the 
intellectual outlook of monism with a passionate longing for 
fellowship with a personal God, incompatible as these modes of 
the spirit may appear to the logical understanding. Never sure- 
ly has this ‘‘concreated and perpetual” thirst of the soul been 
more poignantly represented than in their songs. When these 
poets look up to the sky it is not to take note of ‘‘the moon’s 
beauty and the moon’s soft pace,” but to be reminded of the 
lotus longing for the moon’s light even as their hearts long for 
God. The rain-bird’s cry is the very voice of their spiritual 
craving; the lost and frightened fawn in the wide desolate 
jungle is to them a picture of their soul’s solitude and desola- 
tion. All nature is but a mirror in which they see their own sor- 
rows, and its beauty is secondary to the pathos of their inward 
need. The thirst for the ideal may have seemed to them at times 
a dream, but it is a dream by which men live. Nowhere surely 
has the deeply implanted sense of exile and the longing to return 
been expressed with more simplicity and poignancy than in the 
lyrical cries of these Indian poets, and it echoes in them still, 
“Tt is the sorrow of separation,” says Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
“that ever melts and flows in song through my poet’s heart.” 
That sorrow comes to us like the shrill cry of a lost child down 
the winds of the centuries bearing witness to the sincerity and 
the pathos of India’s spiritual passion. 

These two aspects of the Indian spiritual tradition which we 
have noted, the one intellectual and speculative, the other the 
product of emotion and personal longing, appear to us, perhaps, 
incongruous, but they are both deeply rooted in the traditional 
heritage of this people. The desire of the heart and the specula- 
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tion of the intellect both combine, or seek somehow to combine, 
in the Indian religious context. These two conceptions of the 
Ultimate which seem to us in irreconcilable opposition do not 
appear to their hospitable spirits so radically opposed, but the 
conflict and the vacillation that their presence often creates 
give to their religion a certain instability, as it appears to us, and 
a troubled intensity. They would both have and not have: the 
bliss of affection and the bliss of Nirvana lure them alike. The 
fact of the presence of this emotional element in Indian religion 
insures that it possesses a spring of inextinguishable life which 
not all the chilling influences of an agnostic speculation can 
destroy. 

Along with these two controlling factors in the Indian reli- 
gious development there has gone a third which is less central 
but which has throughout its whole long course contributed, as 
we cannot but believe, to create certain characteristics of the 
Indian personality. This is the fact of physical and mental un- 
1appiness and distress, the struggle with the cruelty of nature 
and of human enemies and oppressors, the shadow of fear and 
disease and death that throughout the centuries has hung like a 
pall over wide regions of India. These cannot but have affected 
the modes of thinking of the people and given a somber color to 
their outlook upon the universe. This sorrow, which lies so 
heavy upon India, echoes, as we have seen, in many of the reli- 
gious utterances of her saints and poets and gives a sadly minor 
tone to their aspiration. Their prevailing music is what Kabir 
calls ‘the music of the forgetting of sorrows.’’ Dr. Dinesh Sen 
describes in his History of Bengali Literature how the sad experi- 
ence of their lives is woven even into the old myths which often 
form the theme of their poets. “When the Agamani songs, de- 
scribing the sorrows of Menaka and of Uma, her daughter, are 
sung by professional singers the eyes of many a child-wife glisten 
behind her veil and the hearts of their mothers cry out for the 
daughters who have been taken away from them.” The people 


of India, with even more painful experience of the fact than 
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most, when famine, fever, the robber, and the invader laid their 
homes waste, could say, as the Maratha poet Tukaram says, 
“Within thy scrip is death,” and were aware, as he was, that the 
way of human life “‘is dense with dying men.”’ These grim facts 
enter into their making, certainly not less powerfully than they 
enter into the making of other peoples. 

It is true that similar experiences of sorrow and of oppression 
have been the lot of many other nations and have not always 
touched their souls to fine issues, as we claim to have been their 
consequence to India. But those to whom such an experience 
has brought nothing more than sullenness and stupor were not 
endowed with those great qualities of mind and heart which we 
have seen to be part of the heritage of the people of this land. 
The nearest parallel to them in this respect is to be found, per- 
haps, in the history of Israel, a people, like them, rich in their 
spiritual endowment, and, like them, bitterly experienced in hu- 
man cruelty and injustice. Whether the plowers that plowed 
upon their backs were Assyrians or Moguls, in both cases they 
“made long their furrows” and drove the colter deep. In both 
cases the effect was an enrichment of the soul. 

Such are some of the elements that, through more than two 
millennia, have entered into the making of India’s spiritual herit- 
age and have fashioned through it the soul of the Indian people. 
We shall be blind to their essential qualities today, as so many 
are, and incapable of realizing the character of the spiritual con- 
flict in which they are involved in the circumstances of the pres- 
ent time, as well as of measuring its depth and of forming any 
intelligent conjecture of its possible future consequences, unless 
we are aware of the powerful influence upon this people of such 
possessions as these which have descended to them from so an- 
cient an ancestry. They form the Divinity that has shaped the 
ends of this people. 

Over against this fact, however, of the dominance of religion 
in the whole long process of India’s making and of that domi- 
nance scarcely diminished today, has to be set a new fact which 
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must be reckoned with in all forecasts of India’s future. In the 
sky of India is forming a cloud, hardly bigger, as yet, than a 
man’s hand, that portends change and may portend rapid 
change. The infection, if we may change the metaphor, of what 
is called “‘secularism” in the West has spread to India and is 
showing symptoms of virulence. The religious tradition has in- 
deed been powerful enough hitherto to keep alive in many edu- 
cated Hindus, who might have been expected to find the religion 
of their fathers irrational and even in some of its phases revolt- 
ing, a sincere reverence for religious things and a real attach- 
ment to their religious heritage. But this precarious loyalty is 
now breaking down on every hand and an outspoken hostility 
to all religion is taking its place. 

We are not considering here other rivals to religion. One of 
these, for example, is nationalism and another that has not, 
however, as yet obtained much hold in India, is communism. 
These often create at the present time a spirit that takes pos- 
session of the whole being of a man so powerfully that there is 
similar influence in its effects to the influence of religion. Na- 
tionalism has acted in this fashion in the case of many of the 
young people of India, taking powerful possession of them and 
subduing them to its will. But with this kind of substitute for 
religion we are not dealing here. The prevalence of secularism 
in India has little direct relation to the political atmosphere. 
What then are the forces that have produced it? 

The most obvious is, of course, the western education which 
we have given to India. That education must certainly be 
shared with them by us, as we must share with them all the 
best that we have. But from the gift certain consequences in- 
evitably follow. The Hindu and Muslim faiths cannot remain 
unaffected by “‘the acids of modernity.’ That they have re- 
sisted these disintegrating influences to the extent to which they 
have in the past and that many highly educated men still cling 
to some shadowy system which they call by the old name is 
surprising. India has been very loath to abandon its tradition 
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of “spirituality.” A generation ago this was not merely due to 
pride in a tradition. Its leading men from Ram Mohan Roy to 
Rabindranath Tagore and M. K. Gandhi believed in God and 
prayer and the unseen world. But that is no longer true to any- 
thing like the same extent of the generation that is of middle 
age today. 

The corroding influence of an education that is ‘‘godless” has 
deprived them not only of their hereditary beliefs but of all 
faith in the unseen. The two most popular departments of study 
in the Indian colleges are those of economics and of science. 
Except in the Christian colleges these subjects are usually 
taught in the spirit of economic determinism and scientific ma- 
terialism. Even in the Christian colleges scientific subjects in 
many cases have to be taught by non-Christian professors, no 
others who are competent being obtainable. A Muslim principal, 
himself a deeply religious but liberal believer in Islam, describes 
as follows the position of many students of science. ““‘When the 
dissatisfied intellect,’ he writes, “revolts against the dogma, 
childish attempts are made at impossible interpretations of the 
sacred scriptures and ridiculous efforts to reconcile them with 
modern science.”’ The study of economics also is being resorted 
to in the belief that the only way of hope for an impoverished 
land is not to give it a new God but new economic resources. 
Similarly the desire for a reinforcement of the people’s energies 
in the struggle of life, to put iron into the blood of people whom, 
they say, religion has drugged and enfeebled, dominates very 
many of the educated classes and makes them willing to con- 
sider dangerous methods to that end. 

Reinforcement is given to this rejection of religion by the 
disgust that is created by the fierce communal conflicts and by 
the bitter realization that these are keeping India divided and 
so preventing her advance to political freedom. Hindu-Muslim 
enmity may be due in part to political jealousy and economic 
rivalry, but religion feeds the flame of passion and causes it to 
spread like a prairie fire. So also the non-Brahmans turning 
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against the Brahmans in South India would throw out the baby 
with the bath and reject not only the Brahmans’ oppression but 
the religion that the Brahman represents. Accordingly they de- 
clare war ‘‘against heaven and hell, against God and Satan.”’ 
The spectacle of this internecine strife rendering the nation im- 
potent in the hour when it is called to united advance fills many 
of the ardent youths of India with an undiscerning anger against 
all religions alike. One group among the younger political lead- 
ers with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at their head have definitely 
set before themselves as one of their aims ‘‘to free India from 
the grip of religion.” 

This new spirit is to be found working like a fever in the young 
men of every province. In Western India it is perhaps most ob- 
viously present. A year or two ago some of the Hindu teachers 
in colleges in Bombay, becoming alarmed at the progress of 
atheism among their students, proposed that the principles of 
theistic religion should be taught in all schools and colleges. Im- 
mediately violent protests were made on every side against any 
such course. “It is we Indians,” one of the protesters wrote, 
“that require more and more materialism. We have had too 
much of religion; that accounts for our position today as a 
bankrupt nation.” 

If one passes to North India, there also there is a rising tide of 
unbelief alike among Hindus and Muslims. The professors of 
the Muslim University at Aligarh and the Hindu leaders of the 
Arya Samaj in Lahore bear the same testimony, many of them 
with much anxiety and sorrow. In South India, the headquar- 
ters of orthodoxy, a conference of the ‘Self Respect League” 
recently denounced Mr. Gandhi as “undermining the sense of 
self-confidence and self-reliance in the people by his deliberate 
invocations of God in all his acts and utterances.” 

No doubt another influence that is turning the old religious 
reverence to scorn is the example of Russia and of Turkey across 
their borders. Russia appears to many of them to be in the van 
of progress, and is not Russia proclaiming that religion is the 
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enemy? Moscow bids the Russian peasant choose between God 
and a cream-separator. As the “intellectual unemployed”’ mul- 
tiply in India they are ready to sell their souls, at the bidding 
of cruel economic forces, for any of the devices of civilization 
that seem to promise a more comfortable life in these days of 
hardship and privation. It is obvious that much in the civiliza- 
tion that has invaded India is hostile to the old religious ideals 
of the land, many of them noble—their practice of contempla- 
tion, their choice of a life of simplicity. In the midst of these 
questionings and the distractions produced by conflicting views 
as to the right way of advance, the educated and awakened 
Indian stands at the present time uncertain and perplexed. 
The long travail of the Indian spirit is not yet accomplished. 
What course will ultimately be chosen and followed by the spirit 
of India in its future journeyings cannot as yet be forecast. But 
when one reviews its record of spiritual adventure and aspira- 
tion through the ages, one cannot believe that it will fail to 
reach in the end—however long the end may be delayed—the 
true goal of all human seeking. 














THE ILLUSION OF RELIGION 
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Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
HERE is a growing suspicion that religion may be a 
mirage. Man’s journey is uncertain as to whence and 
whither. His resources are inadequate and his desires 
strain longingly after some hope of deliverance as he falters 
along. Lost in a desert universe, hope springs immortal in the 
human breast, sketching visions of paradise too good to be true. 
Thirsting for something to satisfy and finding it not, a ready 
imagination holds up inviting religious illusions, whose decep- 
tion his eyes are too feeble to pierce. Man is incurably religious, 
perhaps because he insists on fooling himself. 

Such misgivings readily become vocal in psychological ex- 
planations. Religious experience, when psychoanalyzed, ap- 
pears as one of the fantasies whereby the patient subjectively 
disposes of uncomfortable realities. Man is religious because it 
is an easy way out of bad situations. It is natural to avoid diffi- 
culties. Living, under human conditions, is crowded with diffi- 
culties which most of us try to escape by one turn or another. 
Some use intoxicants, others employ narcotics to take the dull 
depression or the stinging edge off of experience. Some escape 
by daydreaming or dwelling in play worlds of make-believe, by 
reading adventure stories, and assuming roles of fictional heroes. 
Some take to boasting and expansive moods, or to indignant 
anger in cases of affronted dignity. Some fall into hysteria and 
chronic psychic disturbances, while all of us deal in skilful ra- 
tionalizations to dress up our motives. Religion is diagnosed as 
one of these escape devices widely used to retreat from painful 
situations. 

From another quarter religion is attacked by social reformers 
on adjacent grounds. Religion is the opiate of the people, warned 
Karl Marx. Religious experience drugs people into content with 
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things as they are, substitutes prayer for action, and protects 
the status guo against revolution. So labor creeds have mocked 
at religious promises of future rewards while present ills are un- 
requited, So radicals have set out to exterminate religious de- 
lusions which retard clear-eyed progress. So apostles of ‘‘sci- 
entific conduct” shake off religious restrictions as dumb fears 
holding man back from his rightful freedom. Religious indul- 
gence for the weak, the timid; but for those who can bear it, 
stern pagan virtues. Man is naturally what he is, or what by his 
own strength and cunning he may become; let no soit dreams or 
radiant illusions cover his virile nakedness. 

At the same time religious illusion is defended by admirers 
who openly avow their love for its radiant fantasies. The value 
of religion is aesthetic, not logical. It is betrayed at the hands of 
blundering devotees who mistake its revelations for common 
factual truth, whereas the divine gift of religion is beauty. 
Beauty is higher, or at least freer, than truth; it finds intrinsic 
worth by ignoring the quibbling exactitudes of truth-seeking 
literalists. Religion, as George Santayana views it, is poetry. It 
would do well to withdraw pretensions of dealing with fact. “Re- 
ligion and poetry are identical in essence and differ merely in 
the way they are attached to practical affairs.”’ “Our religion 
is the poetry in which we believe.”* The method of religion, he 
goes on to show, is imagination. Its chief contribution has been 
“to offer imaginary remedies for mortal ills.” “Like poetry it 
improves the world only by imagining it improved.” “‘Religions 
will thus be better or worse, never true or false.’’? 

Another view of religion appears in a recent criticism by T. V. 
Smith which characterizes the religious way as a short cut to 
desired success. The genius of religion consists in ‘manipulating 
one’s self rather than in correcting one’s environment. Argu- 
ment rather than industry is the means.’’? ‘This amounts to 

t G. Santayana, Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (1900), pp. v and 26. 

G, Santayana, The Life of Reason: Reason in Religion (1905), pp. 9, 11-12, 14. 

s'T.V. Smith, The Philosophic Way of Life (1920), p. 62. 
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passive faith instead of active experiment, to resignation rather 
than creative effort. Religion thus appears as the easiest way 
out of a bad situation. When no other way is discovered to im- 
prove things, simply denounce the need to improve them, and 
the problem is solved. It encourages submission to things as 
they are and discourages bold efforts to make them better. 

In these critical views we have the two attitudes noted above 
toward religion as illusion. The one, believing the religious solu- 
tion unreal, attacks it as enemy to progress and reform; the 
other believing the religious idea] imaginary, embraces it as the 
essence of poetic beauty. With religion under this cross-fire its 
position appears the more difficult, but in the end may turn out 
to be rather strategic. 

Human experience is not inherently trustworthy. In its naive 
and pristine purity it is simply a succession of vagrant impres- 
sions. In refined form it progresses by careful revision, but is 
ever subject to imperfections and deceptions. As religion oper- 
ates in this realm of human experience, it is not surprising to find 
it suspected of illusion. Naturally, illusions are as apt to arise 
from this as from any other form of experience. But on what 
ground is the charge of illusion brought exclusively to religion 
more than to other human experiences? Probably because it 
claims more and asks more than some other experiences. The 
claim to final truth through revelation raises doubts both as to 
method and content. If human experience claims final truth, 
that is a large order, larger in truth than we can verify. If hu- 
man experience claims to know this truth directly and immedi- 
ately with no questions asked, that method appears uncritical 
and, hence, untrustworthy. To this point suspicion of religion 
is deserved. The honest representative of religion should admit 
the justice of the charge and set about restoring confidence in 
his religious experience by making it progressive, that is, open 
to continuing growth by unfaltering self-criticism. 

The crucial issue, however, lies deeper than this. Religion is 


attacked because it seeks a larger experience of reality than at 
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first appears. Religion desires to see the unseen, to experience 
what is beyond reach of the senses. Philosophy is also impli- 
cated here, and, in so far as it seeks ultimate realities, comes in 
for its share of the attack. Even philosophers themselves, in 
notable instances, despair of certainty or even knowledge at that 
pitch, and ask philosophy to return to sober meditation upon 
practical human affairs. While from other sources comes the 
recognition that not only religion and philosophy but all stand- 
ards of conduct and value are lost to illusion. This is a natural 
extension of doubt to all human experiences, and the newer 
voices are no more eager than former ones to show the perils of 
delusion. 

What careful analysis discloses is that there is more to experi- 
ence and more required of experience than at first appears. 
Valid experience is not dissected sense data, per se, but con- 
nected, empirical meanings in coherent patterns. To cry illusion 
is not so easy as might be supposed. For illusion presupposes 
larger experience. To affirm this particular experience as illu- 
sory requires sufficient other experiences to see its discord in a 
larger setting. To know the stick, which appears bent in water, 
or the rails, which appear to converge, as illusions, one must 
have larger experience than those particular impressions. So 
with any illusion; to recognize its deceptive character requires 
some larger perspective of experience for its corrective. 

To maintain that religion is false because it seeks a larger 
experience is an observation that is itself in need of larger experi- 
ence to substantiate. For instance, to say that God is unknow- 
able is to assert my complete knowledge of all that can be 
known; or, to insist that God is not real is to assume my ade- 
quate knowledge of all that is real. But the very grounds upon 
which God is most denied is that we cannot know reality. And 
how can anyone not knowing reality presume to pass universal 
judgments upon it? Illusions, religious or otherwise, can never 
be proved by less experience than the illusion in question. The 
only reasonable claim for illusion is an assumption of something 
known beyond this unreliable experience. 
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Asa matter of fact, this is just what the illusionists do assume. 
Even while protesting we know too little to accept religion, the 
actual implication is that we know too much to believe religion. 
While asking us to limit our claims rigidly to verified particulars 
of experience close at hand, prophets of illusion speak with au- 
thority on the universe at large as ‘omnipotent matter rolling 
on its relentless way.”” By what exhaustive tests has the materi- 
alistic world-view been established more cogently than other 
world-views? Here is an assumption as vast as any rejected. It 
is not always articulate, but there evidently stands as the first 
premise in every argument for religious illusion the illicit as- 
sumption of a relentless reality or omnipotent matter crushing 
religious hopes. Where limitation does operate is in the exclu- 
sive selection of quantitative data, from which hasty generaliza- 
tions are carried to cosmic finalities of hostile matter. The diffi- 
culty lies in an inconsistent use of limitation which pinches the 
facts of experience and takes unwarranted liberties with univer- 
sal conclusions therefrom. 

The validity of experience is not insured by methods of limi- 
tation. In fact, it is precisely in limited and fragmentary experi- 
ences that illusions most readily occur. Careful investigation of 
experience does not require timid retreat to colorless phenomena 
and mathematical ratios. Honest search for the whole truth 
demands experience courageous enough to venture more daring 
explorations. The physical sciences have made creditable prog- 
ress in coping with quantitative relations, but it would be noth- 
ing short of dogmatic illusion to conclude those relations the 
only factors in the structure of reality. The methods of the sci- 
ences are rewarding when employed with these metrical factors, 
but they become inimical to truth when forced to exhaust other 
kinds of reality or crowd all being into quantitative molds. 

All experience, as John Dewey suggests, may not be experi- 
mental.4 The method of science is not identical with the aesthet- 
ic point of view. The aesthetic method is to observe form, pat- 
tern, and design of objects studied. The scientific method is to 


4]. Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (1920), pp. 8x ff. 
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experiment with objects by manipulating them, to perform vari- 
ous tests to establish exact relations. It holds to the primacy of 
overt doing over more or less passive observation and apprecia- 
tion. Both methods are empirical; but, whereas art accepts and 
admires, science experiments and controls. How does this apply 
to religious experience? From the scientific viewpoint religion 
appears too aesthetic; that is, it accepts the universe as it is and 
admires reverently. I'rom the aesthetic point of view religion 
appears too scientific; that is, it experiments with the will of 
God and seeks to control human behavior in adjustment to 
that idea]. These criticisms of religion we have had from San- 
tayana, who represents the aesthetic, and from T. V. Smith, 
who represents the scientific viewpoint. 

This sheds no little illumination on the true character of reli- 
gious experience. Bringing these cross-fires to bear upon religion 
reveals its many-sidedness in better perspective. Thus seen re- 
ligious experience appears more comprehensive than either art 
or science. The implication to be gathered from these counter- 
attacks is that religion contains essential traits of both view- 
points. The versatility of religion is manifested in complemen- 
tary experiences that offend exclusive defenders of either. These 
complementary experiences are historically known in religious 
circles as faith and works. Faith is the aesthetic attitude of ac- 
ceptance and admiration; works represent the scientific ventures 
of overt action, experiment, and control. The aesthetic attitude 
of reverent acceptance is evident in the religious petition: “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” The scientific viewpoint 
of experiment is evident in the religious emphasis on doing: ‘‘He 
that doeth . . . . shall know’’; “Not everyone that crieth Lord, 
Lord shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth.”’ 
The illusion with regard to religion falls back on its accusers, 
who undergo the fallacy of mistaking the part for the whole. 
Religion in essential wholeness is a union of faith and works, 
an experience that seeks to co-operate actively with the cosmic 
Will (universal law) reverently accepted. 
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But what of the psychologist’s charge that religion is a wish- 
fulfilment, and substitutes subjective fancy for positive achieve- 
ment in the objective order? The implication of the “‘rationaliz- 
ing’ accusation is the assumption that all reasons or philoso- 
phies that satisfy desires are myths. Religion offers a desirable 
hope of salvation, therefore it is false. Again critical investiga- 
tion is needed at the assumption upon which the argument is 
raised. Is it true that everything desirable is false? All values 
are desirable experiences. Shall we then refuse to believe any 
value when it comes, insisting doggedly that it is too good to be 
true, too desirable to be other than false? In scientific and philo- 
sophic inquiry what is more desirable than truth? It is the truth 
we desire, yet shall we call all conclusions false because the 
truth we seek is so desirable? Desire of course may warp calm 
judgment, and the merit of this caution is its warning to look 
out for desires when seeking truth. Desire often runs away with 
judgment in religion as in love, or in economic investment, or in 
propaganda for a pet theory in psychology or philosophy. The 
other half of the truth is that honest desire is necessary to truth- 
finding judgment, for without the former the latter would care 
no more for truth than for error. The remedy is not in casting 
out all desires as demons but rather in testing and correcting de- 
sires to hold fast the good. 

The argument of illusion from desire is another instance of 
taking the part for the whole. A fragmentary glimpse of human 
experience finds this desire warping that judgment and there- 
upon mistakes all desires for enemies to truth. Larger insight 
to valid experience sees the essential place of honest desires, 
without which (as in the case of desire for honesty) fancy would 
pass for fact unaccosted. It is when desire loves some other 
value more than truth that deception comes in. Unfortunately, 
religious experience, along with various secular experiences, has 
been too often guilty of truthless desires with deceptive conse- 
quences. But rather than condemn all experiences and reject 
all conative impulses, discriminating judgment will undertake 
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to separate the true from the false. The hope that religious ex- 
perience offers to truth rests not with external authorities or 
signs and miracles but with progressive exploration and per- 
sistent verification in enlarging experience. Experience becomes 
valid and religion trustworthy, as faith and works unite in rev- 
erence for the truest ideals discernible, ventured in courageous 
experiment toward their effective understanding and realiza- 


tion. 














THE CHURCH AND WORLD PEACE 
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S THE Christian church opposed to war? Is it a force for 
peace? Many would immediately respond in the affirma- 
tive. Is not Jesus traditionally the ‘‘Prince of Peace’’? 
Does not the ethic he preached include ‘Resist not,” and the 
injunctions to turn the other cheek and to forgive even to sev- 
enty times seven? True, the injunctions of the Sermon on the 
Mount are capable of convenient interpretation to make way 
for common personal and business practices; but the very genius 
of Christianity, the brotherhood of God’s children, it is generally 
assumed, is quite opposed to the unbrotherliness of war. Not 
alone in view of Christian principles would there be an affirma- 
tive answer. Did not 62 per cent of almost twenty thousand 
clergymen responding to a recent questionnaire declare their be- 
lief that the church should go on record as refusing to sanction 
or support any future war, while 54 per cent declared that in 
any case they themselves would refuse to participate? One’s 
mind runs back over the numerous post-war declarations of re- 
ligious conferences (of which one assiduous student has collected 
239) in behalf of peace, of education for peace, of disarmament, 
of the League or a league of nations, of outlawry, of arbitration, 
of the Kellogg Pact, and the resolutions condemning war in such 
terms as ‘‘inglorious, ineffective, wasteful, and unchristian,” “a 
colossal and ruinous sin.” One thinks of the annual Armistice 
Day message of the Federal Council of Churches and of the thou- 
sands of sermons on the theme—It must not be again. The host 
of religious organizations working for peace comes to mind: The 
Church Peace Union, The World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, The Women’s Church Com- 
mittee on International Good-Will, The Catholic Association 
for International Peace, The Committee on International Jus- 
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tice and Good-Will of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
similar organizations in many of the denominations. Other 
peace organizations, not specifically religious, are of course 
strongly supported by churchmen. Finally, but not least, one 
recalls expressions of alarm and denunciation by patriotic citi- 
zens of the pacifistic pronouncements and activity of religious 
leaders and organizations. 

Yet the affirmative response to our question is not unanimous. 
A minority, perhaps, but still a considerable number, and those 
not the least thoughtful or well-informed, counter the query 
whether the church is opposed to war, with the question: “What 
war has been opposed by the Christian churches of either coun- 
try engaged?” And not merely opposed; the question may be 
more penetrating: ‘‘What war has not been ardently supported 
by the great mass of churchmen?” Not one, of course. One 
thinks of the Reverend Francis W. Newman, an early proponent 
of a referendum on war, who, although he believed that almost 
all wars were unjustifiable, held that the one important war en- 
gaged in by his country in his own lifetime, the Crimean, was 
thoroughly just. One remembers the hearty support of the 
World War by the churches, when the bulk of Christians prob- 
ably felt, as one minister expressed it, that the army was “‘the 
Church militant, sent, morally equipped, strengthened and en- 
couraged, approved and blessed, by the Church at home. The 
army today is the Church in action.”’ He continued: “Its wor- 
ship has its vigil in the trenches, and its fasts and feasts; its 
prayers are in acts, and its choir is the crash of cannon and the 
thrilling ripple of machine guns.’’ While the United States was 
still neutral, in 1915, it was the opinion of Admiral Fiske that 
“the Christian religion Jin the United States) is at this moment 
being made to exert a powerful influence, not towards peace, 
but towards war.” War-Lime Agencies of the Churches, issued 
by the Federal Council, mentions thirty-one denominational 
and twenty-one interdominational organizations in the United 
States for the support of the war. Even since the passing of the 


war fever in the present era of peace resolutions, the observer 
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of religious bodies notes a vigorous opposition to pacifism and a 
strong disinclination to give any footing to the charge of dis- 
loyalty. When the Standing Committee on the State of the 
Church voted to recommend to the Quadrennial General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1924 a resolution 
declaring that “we, as an organization, separate ourselves from 
war and take no part in its promotion,” a minority report was 
submitted embodying the condition, ‘“‘unless unqualifiedly in 
self-defense or in defense of humanity.”” When the resolutions 
were presented to the Conference both were rejected after a 
tumultuous debate of two hours and a new committee appointed 
which brought in an acceptable report denouncing war, calling 
upon the United States to lead in a crusade for peace, favoring 
disarmament and the World Court, and declaring that ‘‘the 
patriotism of the Methodist Church has never been challenged”’ 
and implying that it must never be. In the same year the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church resolved against war 
and in favor of arbitration and disarmament, but reserved to 
the United States “‘the right to contro) our own army and to de- 
termine whether or not and when we shall declare war.”” The 
United Presbyterians, in June, 1924, disowned “sympathy with 
any effort of anti-war propagandists which tends to encourage 
and promote disloyalty or dim the luster of national spirit and 
patriotism.”’ A recommendation to the quadrennial meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches in 1928, by the Commission on 
Social Service for “the renunciation of war and the refusal of 
the Church of Christ as an institution to be used as an instru- 
ment or an agency in the support of war,” was after some debate 
referred back for report in 1932. The caution of the church in a 
time of reaction against war, as well as its ardent support in the 
time of war fever, seems to support the view of Dean Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago Divinity School that “re- 
ligions have never been interested in producing international 
peace.” 

As a matter of fact the position of the Christian church as re- 


gards war is as confused as the common opinion about it is di- 
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verse. The disaster and disillusion resulting from the World 
War has resulted in a pacifist movement strong enough to force 
upon the church the question of the correct attitude toward war. 
At almost every church convention it is a potential if not an ac- 
tual subject of discussion. At every such discussion a clear-cut 
radical pacifism is apparent, countered by a conservative oppo- 
sition, tenacious though often somewhat confused by the ap- 
parent incompatibility between the obvious evil of war and the 
obvious objectionability of the pacifist proposals. The result 
usually is the passage of sterile resolutions deploring war, com- 
mending peace, and recommending the spirit of Jesus in inter- 
national affairs; resolutions denounced as inadequate by the 
radicals, perhaps half-heartedly accepted by the conservatives 
as being innocuous, and passed by the body of those more con- 
cerned with other issues, but who recognize that something must 
be resolved on the subject. Thus an ardent desire for the aboli- 
tion of war among some and a very general, if unthought-out, 
desire for peace among the bulk of churchmen is frustrated and 
rendered sterile—hbecause, as it seems to me, the question is ap- 
proached in the wrong terms, from an impossible angle. 

It is no new question that is arousing the polemics of pacifists 
and their opponents in the Christian church. The controversy 
over pacifism is almost as old as Christianity itself. In the case 
of a question so thoroughly discussed and uniformly resolved in 
the same sense, it seems improbable that a different outcome will 
result from a new consideration. That war violates the com- 
mandment, ‘“Thou shalt not kill,’”’ that its brutality and hatred 
are diametrically opposed to the Christian principles of meek- 
ness, love, and brotherliness, and that, therefore, the Christian 
must separate himself from it, was the belief and practice of 
many Christians of the early centuries. It is a view which prob- 
ably has never been without adherents from that day to this. 
Branded as heretical when Christian doctrine was given form 
by the Fathers of the Catholic Church, it persisted as the tenet 


of small sects, appearing at the close of the Dark Ages with the 
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Albigenses, Waldenses, and Lollards, and continuing to the pres- 
ent day with the Moravians, Mennonites, Dunkers, Douk- 
hobors, and Quakers. 

The opposing view, which almost from the beginning has been 
the prevailing one, while admitting that war is assuredly an evil, 
refuses to admit that there are not greater evils, to avoid which 
war may be a justifiable expedient. “The courage which pro- 
tects the land from the barbarians by means of war, and which 
defends the weak . . . . isentirely just,” said St. Ambrose in the 
fourth century. That we surely are in duty bound to defend 
our country from foreign aggression is the burden of conserva- 
tive objection to pacifist proposals in religious conferences. ‘It 
is a fact that the Churches do not dare to teach that all and 
every war is sin,” says a Presbyterian journal, ‘‘but the reason 
why they do not dare is simply because it is not true.” St. 
Augustine, who formulated most clearly the since dominant doc- 
trine, declared that although it is undoubtedly best to live at 
peace with a good neighbor, it is better for the righteous to 
conquer a bad neighbor than to be conquered by him; therefore, 
in such a case war is just. The same position was reiterated by 
learned churchmen throughout the Middle Ages, and when in 
the time of the Reformation more radical sects condemned mili- 
tary service, the more influential leaders reaffirmed the pre- 
vailing view. Luther wrote, in 1526, in a pamphlet entitled 
Whether Soldiers Can Be Saved, 

All that is said and written about war being a great curse is true, but 
at the same time people ought to consider how much greater is the curse 
that is prevented by war. To be sure if people were good and willingly 
kept the peace, wars would be the greatest curse on earth, But what will 
you do with the fact that the world is wicked, that people will not keep 
the peace, but rob, steal, kill, abuse women and children, and take honor 
and property? This general and universal breach of the peace, which 
leaves no man safe, must be checked by the little breach of peace that is 
called war, or the sword. Thence doth God honor the sword so highly that 


he calls it his own ordinance, and will not have it said or thought that 
men invented or ordained it. For the hand that wields this sword and 
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slays with it is no longer the hand of man, but the hand of God, and it is 
not man, but God, who hangs, breaks, beheads, slays and makes war: 
all is His work and His decree. 


For Calvin, too, war was perfectly of a kind with the repression 
of the criminal by police force. He said, 

Whether it be a king who does it on a big scale, or a scoundrel who 
does it on a small scale, he is equally to be regarded and punished as a 
robber. It is no breach of the command, ‘Thou shalt not kill’’: the slay- 
ing of the authors of the unjust war is an execution, the judge is God, 
and the fighting men who defend the right are merely God’s instruments. 


Article 16 of the Augsburg Confession, specifically reaffirmed 
by the United Lutheran Church in 1924, declares that “‘a Chris- 
tian may engage in just war and act as soldier.’’” The Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church declares it lawful “to wage 
war upon just and necessary occasions.”’ Practically identical 
language expresses the position of the Congregational churches. 
Article 37 of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
declares that “it is lawful for Christian men, at the command- 
ment of the magistrate, to wear weapons and serve in the wars.” 
The traditional Catholic position was reaffirmed in 1928 in a 
report of the Catholic Association for International Peace on 
the rules of right and wrong as they apply to international law 
which rejected the proposition that ‘‘all employment of force 
among nations is immoral” and asserted that “‘a state may make 
war to safeguard its rights, actually violated, or in certain or 
imminent danger.” The report went on tostipulate two assump- 
tions and five conditions which must be conformed to if a war 
is to be pronounced justifiable. 

Probably most of those who sponsor radically pacifistic resolu- 
tions calling upon the church to refuse support in any future war 
would admit that in theory the use of armed force may be justi- 
fiable in certain cases. As it has been cogently pointed out in- 
numerable times, the right of a state to protect itself by force 
against a foreign foe is theoretically indistinguishable from its 


right to use force in repressing criminals or in protecting life and 
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property from mob violence—assuming that its cause is just. 
Only an inconsiderable number of extreme idealists or adherents 
of peculiar religious sects, however, find consistency in the doc- 
trine of complete non-violence. Most pacifists impatiently 
thrust aside the theory which indissolubly connects police and 
military force. As a matter of fact, they justly observe, there is 
no such thing as one party in a war being right and the other 
wrong. Justice in such a case is always divided, and the pre- 
cise division must wait years for even approximate determina- 
tion. Protestations of the righteousness of a nation’s cause, even 
the most sincere, are utterly unreliable. Since each nation is a 
passionately prejudiced judge in its own case, it is absurd to 
justify its use of military force as being analogous to a legal 
“remedy” in redress of legal “rights,” the form which the con- 
nection of police and military force is bound to take. Further- 
more, from the point of view of the pacifist, and increasingly 
from that of the practical man as well, the evil of war is grossly 
disproportionate to the wrongs for which it has been considered 
the only feasible remedy. Since, then, the direct evil of a par- 
ticular war, whatever the division of responsibility, will assured- 
ly far outweigh the righting of any wrong which may have been 
its cause, the best course to follow, argues the pacifist, is to boy- 
cott the whole war business. In taking such a stand personally, 
and in recommending it to others, he is encouraged by the hope 
that if only a small fraction of the population (Einstein’s 2 per 
cent) would refuse to participate, nations would not venture 
upon war but would be compelled to acquiesce in some other 
arrangement for the settlement of differences. 

Even a limited acceptance of the proposition that the justice 
of one’s country’s cause in any future war can be ignored, that 
one can with moral safety resolve not to support it, however 
plausible its case may then appear, is doubtless largely the re- 
sult of disillusionment as to the causes and aims and expected 
achievements of the World War. Men who supported it heartily 
from the highest motives, who believed in the justice of the 
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allied cause and the utter depravity of the Hun, have discovered, 
hosts of them, that they were deluded. Their natural reaction, 
often intense and bitter, is—Never again! Having gone to war 
once for a cause of the purest justice, and in order to achieve a 
world reconstruction, and having seen that justice prove illusory 
and the perfection to be attained fail to materialize, they jeer 
at any theory of a “just war.” But prevalence of such a mood 
will no more endure than did the enthusiasm whose destruction 
called it forth. While those who have once been soured by the 
dissolution of their dreams might perhaps hold fast to their 
cynicism even in the face of a new war, the very fact that they 
were once so readily led to enthusiastic acceptance of the right- 
ness of their own side and the wickedness of the enemy is good 
indication that a new generation, undisillusioned, would readily 
identify its nation’s cause with justice and its nation’s aims with 
righteousness. If, then, we cannot expect men in time of crisis 
to ignore the question of justice, the question whether it is in- 
deed wrong for a Christian to engage in a just war cannot be dis- 
missed by the church, as the pacifists would like. For over fif- 
teen hundred years the answer to that question has uniformly 
been, as in logic it must always be, it is right for a Christian to 
engage in a just war. Christian conscience and principle will not 
unconditionally refuse force to government. 

Is a particular war just? Exactly how is the responsibility 
divided? This is the crucial question which determines how far 
a Christian may with good conscience support his government. 
The pivotal importance of this question has been fully recog- 
nized in the prevailing church theory concerning war. It is un- 
christian to engage in an unjust war, all agree. But it is the 
magistrate, the sovereign, the lawful constituted authority 
which is left to decide the matter of responsibility. Catholics 
and Protestants agree in following Augustine’s view that the 
private individual does no sin in obeying the lawful authority 
even in a cause which, in the sight of God, is unrighteous. Paci- 
fists, however, have endeavored with some success to persuade 
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the church to put the question of responsibility squarely upon 
the conscience of the individual. For governments do become 
involved in war and the official view of each is always that its 
cause is just. If, then, the judgment of individuals is concluded 
by the decision of their respective governments, Christian prin- 
ciples will be barred from exerting any compulsion in behalf of 
peace. So the rejected Methodist resolution of 1924 declared 
“for the freedom of the individual member of the Church to 
follow the dictates of his own conscience whether as an indi- 
vidual he can support or engage in war.’”’ A National Study 
Conference on Churches and World Peace, in which thirty de- 
nominations were represented, resolved in 1925 that the church 
“should recognize the right of each individual to follow the 
guidance of his own conscience as to whether he shall participate 
in war.” Gatherings of Methodists, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Universalists, and of the Reformed Church have resolved 
against the Christian conscience being concluded by the state. 

Yet there are strong reasons which prevent any general de- 
parture from the time-honored presumption in favor of the con- 
stituted authority. The very complexity of the factors which 
lead to war (illustrated by the researches into the outbreak of 
the World War) make the question of responsibility too complex 
to be decided by each individual. Further, the volume and 
privacy of official relations prevents the private individual, even 
though he may avail himself of the services of private research 
agencies, from possessing an acquaintance with contemporary 
situations comparable to that of the officials directly charged 
with their conduct. If anyone can justly resolve the fine ques- 
tions of responsibility (which may be doubted), it is men in- 
timately in touch with the changing facts and circumstances 
rather than the outsider. 

The strongest reason for recognizing the right of government 
to determine when the Christian, along with others, is obliged 
to render military service (assuming that under certain condi- 
tions such is his duty) is the same reason which justifies author- 
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ity generally—order is preferable to disorder, and order can be 
achieved among many wills confronted by a host of diverse 
possibilities of action only by authority. Granting that indi- 
viduals possess and will use for their own ends physical force, 
for no purpose is authority more urgent than to control force, 
uniting the otherwise clashing forces of individuals into one sys- 
tem in order to sustain a just order protecting life and property 
and other legal rights. Society cannot exist so far as we know 
without authority, formal or informal. And except in the most 
rudimentary societies the informal authority of tradition and 
custom must be supplemented by the formal authority we call 
political. Although the right, or better, the power, of revolution, 
the capacity of individuals temporarily to dissolve an old au- 
thority in the course of setting up a new, cannot be ignored in 
theory and will doubtless always actually occur from time to 
time, individual disobedience to government is always distinctly 
abnormal. Individual judgment as to the justice of particular 
wars would substitute anarchy for government at the very time 
when most people feel that government must possess the most 
untrammeled authority. 

True, it is conceivable that the church as a body might pro- 
nounce authoritatively upon the justice of wars, in which case 
it would become by so much the government. Considering the 
stand of churchmen toward past wars, however, there is no rea- 
son to believe that such a change would be a force for peace, nor 
does experience teach that the church would be any more toler- 
ant of individual dissent than is the state. But such a possibility 
is forbidden by the multiple schism of the church and by the 
tendency of centuries toward increasing secularism of political 
power. Even in the heyday of its power, in fact, the Catholic 
church never presumed to take over generally from sovereigns 
the prerogative of the sword. 

If, then, we can neither support nor expect to be successful 
the contemporary movement in the churches, which would un- 
conditionally deny political authority the right to use force out- 
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side its borders or would devolve the determination of the legiti- 
macy of such force upon the individual conscience, what share 
in the quest for world peace is there left for the church? Let it 
be diligent in propagating the spirit of Christ among men, runs 
the traditional answer. Let it influence men in public as well as 
private relations to act justly and to love mercy. Only by its 
success in influencing men’s hearts will peace be realized. If this 
method is indeed impotent, as the radicals claim, then any other 
method, in spite of superficial plausibility, will be undermined 
by human injustice and prove equally impotent. Certainly it is 
true that the fostering of justice and moderation among men is a 
task of the greatest importance, and where those qualities are 
lacking in any considerable measure, peace cannot subsist, either 
among individuals or groups. 

Few thoughtful persons, however, would assert that the diffu- 
sion of such moral qualities is in any practical sense the self- 
sufficient condition for peaceful relations. If all men could be 
made just, and if men of good will could always perceive the 
truth and govern their passions, it might be sufficient. But in 
the world of men and women as they are, moral teaching re- 
quires to be supplemented by law and government if a society 
of tolerable peace and justice is to be sustained. Nor, even by 
those who insist upon its predominantly personal mission, is it 
asserted that the church has no responsibility toward political 
institutions. The tendency which would separate the church 
absolutely from the world has always, since the church itself 
ceased to be numerically insignificant, been confined to a rela- 
tively small number. The body of the church, both before the 
Reformation and in its subsequent divided state, has held that 
the civil power is also of God. Christianity has sanctioned the 
state. 

If civil peace requires not only a fair degree of good will and 
the disposition to seek and follow justice on the part of indi- 
viduals, but also that those individuals be enmeshed in a net of 
political institutions which define and enforce law with author- 
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ity, can we believe that international peace can be achieved 
without a like double condition? Not only good will and the dis- 
position to base relations upon justice is necessary for inter- 
national peace, but also institutions which take from the indi- 
vidual nations, biased as they are bound to be by self-interest 
and self-love, the responsibility of defining what justice requires. 
And further, such institutions must possess authority; that is, 
their decisions must, by virtue of their source, command pre- 
dominant support as a matter of course. If in individual rela- 
tions the church must not only foster personal righteousness but 
also grant its sanction to the institutions of civil peace, is its 
duty in international affairs fulfilled by preaching international 
morality? Ought it not also actively to grant its sanction to 
international institutions? 

International institutions, world government as a practically 
realizable thing, is a new and fearsome idea. Only Just now, in 
historical perspective, have the technical facilities for world- 
wide intercourse made the relations of civilized mankind so close 
as to make political unification conceivable outside the poet’s 
or utopist’s dream. Such a novel possibility is opposed by many 
forces: first of all by that salutary inertia we call conservatism 
reinforced by the powerful emotion of provincial patriotism. 
Then there is the more rational and quite justifiable hesitancy 
that men always exhibit about subjecting themselves to remote 
authority, the fear of losing control over local conditions and 
institutions, the dread of lack of consideration on the part of 
the central authority for local interests, the specter of an increas- 
ing centralization and an enlarging burden of privileges of an 
inconsiderate and inefficient bureaucracy. The specter is the 
more fearful because it is a shadowy figure. Although prefigured 
by federalism and the more indefinite association of British 
Commonwealths, and actually emerging in strictly limited inter- 
national associations, it is apt to carry the suggestion of rigidity 
and centralization of the highly developed governments of sma)] 


and relatively homogeneous nations. Can mere men (many of 
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them foreigners, too) be entrusted with such great responsibil- 
ities? 

Yet we cannot flee from government merely because of its im- 
perfections and dangers without a look at the other alternative. 
Even in the national state as we know it, law and administra- 
tion are never more than an approximation to the ideal of jus- 
tice. Yet almost all of us prefer the never-ending effort to ap- 
proach that unrealizable ideal through government to a condi- 
tion of anarchy (which, indeed, is almost inconceivable as a con- 
tinuing state). In so far as international government is lacking, 
nations are in the condition of anarchy—an international an- 
archy in which nations, while compelled to sustain complicated 
relations by the interdependence which applied science has 
wrought, are yet free, each as a sovereign power, to appeal at 
will to an armed force ever more dreadfully implemented by this 
same scientific advancement. And even apart from the disasters 
of war, the situation of nations is such that the breakdown of 
normal co-operative relations is increasingly intolerable, a pos- 
sibility too serious to be left within the power of any nation 
arbitrarily to precipitate. Peace and order are urgent. All ex- 
perience indicates that government is their essential condition. 
The alternative of more government is less fearful than that of 
not enough. Government has often become tyrannical and op- 
pressive and its destruction has netted a gain for human free- 
dom. But this has been the case when it has extended beyond 
the area of interdependence. Then particularism and fear of 
authority have frequently been justified. But when government 
is not yet commensurate with the area of interdependence, ad- 
vancement lies in extending it in the best form possible. The 
possible abuses attendant upon more extended political institu- 
tions we must guard against as best we may. The future of 
civilization is indeed dark if they cannot be kept less serious 
than the demonstrated ills of inadequate international govern- 
ment. 

It is true that the church is supporting international organiza- 
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tion. The recent survey referred to at the beginning of this arti- 
cle revealed that two-thirds of the ministers answering favored 
the entrance of the United States into the League of Nations. 
The Kellogg Pact, the World Court, arbitration, a league of 
nations, if not the League, have received recommendation in 
innumerable resolutions of religious bodies. The phrases ‘‘law 
instead of war” and “outlaw war” are stock in trade of religious 
considerations of the subject. Too often, however, such support 
of international institutions is the result of following the path of 
least resistance in compromise rather than of the enlightened 
conviction of any considerable group. Those most ardently de- 
sirous of having the church move against war, the pacifists, are 
often quite unsympathetic toward international organization 
since it involves no unqualified repudiation of the use of force. 
[t is perhaps significant on this point that in the replies to the 
questionnaire referred to, support of the League was in inverse 
proportion to the support of pacifism in the denominations cov- 
ered. Whenever the question of peace is forced upon the con- 
sideration of religious bodies by the radicals, generalities such as 
a Christian spirit in foreign relations and even the outlawry of 
war can be depended upon to receive general support in order 
to put the question to rest. Nor is recommendation of an anti- 
war declaration sponsored by an American Secretary of State 
and generally interpreted as sanctioning defensive war, nor of a 
World Court, adherence to which has been recommended by 
three presidents, likely to alarm those members of a convention 
who would oppose anything savoring of unpatriotism. In the 
matter of supporting the development of international govern- 
ment the church has been a hesitant follower rather than a defi- 
nitely promoting force. In details the church must necessarily 
be a follower, but in principle, in the possession of a clear view 
of the direction whither lies progress, the church must lead if it 
is to render any real contribution to the cause of peace. 
Merely to denounce the evil of war, and to preach the desir- 
ability of international good will and justice while uncondition- 
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ally sanctioning the authority of sovereign powers whenever 
they decide to resort to war, is futile. To praise the ideal of a 
world united in the fraternity of Christian love, while support- 
ing political institutions which are fundamentally divisive, is to 
war with oneself and to immobilize any possible influence for 
peace. 

The true course for the church is neither to be enticed into the 
untenable position of condemning force as an instrument for 
justice in an imperfect world, nor of devolving the determina- 
tion of what the just course requires from political authority to 
individual conscience, but rather to add to its age-long attempt 
to propagate good will two things: determined advocacy of the 
extension of political institutions until they become commen- 
surate with the common life of men, and, secondly, as fast as 
common institutions are created, the declaration that Christian 
duty requires their support at the expense of loyalty to the 
narrower institutions whose conflict is war. The church is di- 
vided and lethargic in the first of these courses. It should be 
united and importunate. In the second course only one notable 
step has been taken, namely, the resolution of the Lambeth 
Conference of Bishops of the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal 
Church in August, 1930, declaring that, “When nations have 
solemnly bound themselves by treaty, covenant and pact for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes, the Conference 
holds that the Christian church of every nation should refuse to 
countenance any war in regard to which the government of its 
own country has not declared its willingness to submit the mat- 
ter in dispute to arbitration or conciliation.’’ This resolution 
should be the text for world-wide religious discussion. When 
such a position is widely adopted and sincerely accepted, organ- 
ized Christianity may take credit for helping the world an im- 


portant step along the way to ordered relations. 
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ESSAYS BY PROFESSOR OTTO 

That interest in the work of Professor Rudolf Otto of Marburg con- 
tinues to increase in Great Britain and America is indicated by the 
fact that no less than three translations of his writings have appeared in 
book form during the past year. The fourteen essays which make up this 
volume" have been collected especially ior it. Several of them were pub- 
lished in early editions of Das Hetlige but were not included in the Eng- 
lish translation. Severa) others are taken from Aufsdisze das Numinose 
Betreffend (“Essays Concerning the Numinous”’). Three of the remaining 
essays have already appeared in English in the Hibbert Journal and other 
periodicals. 

As its subtitle indicates, the purpose of this volume is to elaborate 
certain of the fundamental positions which Professor Otto set forth in his 
The [dea of the Holy. The first group of essays applies his thesis, that the 
basic categories of religion are to be distinguished from those of ethics, 
to five selected conceptions from Christian theology; viz., the concep- 
tions of sin, flesh, and spirit, “‘lostness,’”’ and original guilt. The true 
meaning of these conceptions is to be found, not in the moralistic connota- 
tions given them by theological tradition, but in the distinctively religious 
sphere of the “numinous.” This approach, Professor Otto contends, 
{frees them from the odium which the traditional moralistic interpreta- 
tions have brought upon them and fills them with concrete meaning de- 
rived from religious experience. 

In another essay, Professor Otto presents a careful elucidation of the 
conception of the “‘Wholly Other” in religious history and theology, draw- 
ing his illustrations from fields as widely separated as early Greek religion 
and philosophy, Indian mysticism, and the theology of St. Augustine and 
the medieval scholastics. This is followed by a brief but powerful argu- 
ment for the theory of “parallels and convergences” in the history of 
religion in opposition to the more common view of direct influence. 

Several other essays of a more popular sort complete the volume. 
A\though the essays vary as widely in depth as they do in subject matter, 
they are all interesting. The translation is exceptionally smooth and clear. 
The volume will be especially valuable to students of Professor Otto’s 


The Idea of the Holy. 
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STORMERS OF HEAVEN 

In a series of stimulating addresses! to his congregation Rabbi Freehof 
has marshaled twenty-eight of the important figures in the religious his- 
tory of mankind. They serve as symbols and lend themselves gracefully 
to inspirational treatment. The ideals of Judaism are presented in Moses, 
Isaiah, Hillel, Maimonides, and Mendelssohn. The five greatest Chris- 
tians are Paul, Augustine, Hildebrand, St. Francis, and Luther. Atheism 
is represented by Comte, Bradlaugh, Haeckel, Nietzsche, and Russell. 
Five men stand for creative free-thinking—Socrates, Spinoza, Voltaire, 
Huxley, and Ingersoll. Akhnaton, Asoka, Marcus Aurelius, and Constan- 
tine illustrate the good and evi) of the intimate interrelation of politics 
and religion. The last address, dealing with Moses, Zoroaster, Buddha, 
Jesus, and Mohammed as religious geniuses, is the least satisfactory both 
as inspirational literature and as religious interpretation. The necessary 
brevity of treatment is probably responsible. In every case the historic 
figure set in the social situation which produced him would appear differ- 
ent from the symbol of a historic process here presented as a religious 
genius. 

Rabbi Freehof has been affected by the ambient Christian climate. 
It is discouraging to find a Jewish scholar, versed in the tradition of Israel, 
falling so easily into the Christian theological pattern of identifying reli- 
gion with the relation of earth to heaven, of the finite to the infinite, es- 
pecially since his analysis of the founders of Judaism leads him to the 
conclusion that “Judaism may be characterized as a tradition which aims 
at ethical self-discipline expressed in social law, the unceasing progress of 
mankind toward a warless world, the ennobling of human character in 
the calm pursuits of culture, the independence and the development oi 
the mind by clear reason and systematic thinking, the eagerness to adjust 
\iie and knowledge to the new circumstances of each new age.’ This may 
be an idealization of historic Judaism but it has no more theological stress 
than oriental religions which stress a way of living rather than a way of 
believing. 

In this galaxy of the great, Jesus of Nazareth is difficult to place. He 
does not appear as a great Jew though he belongs wholly to Judaism. 
He has no place among the greatest Christians since he “was not a Chris- 
tian.’”’ The author exalts him as a religious genius whose personality has 
challenged the centuries, He “was an extraordinary man since it was his 
version of Jewish ethical idealism which conquered the western world 
and changed human history,” This Jast is high praise but unfortunately 
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is not historically true. Jesus seems to be uprooted from history, exalted 
as a symbol of the highest ideal, to be interpreted by every group and 
century according to the changing fashions in ideals, Al] men find it nec- 
essary to glorify him, yet Jesus remains strangely obscure. Almost the 
same thing could be said regarding Moses who has become the symbol of 
centuries of cultura) achievement in Israel. 

This work is inspirational literature of a high order. The preacher se- 
lects the artistic and effective phrase, not the cautious words that walk 
humbly with prosaic facts. In this light we must understand such ex- 
travagant statements as: ‘Whatever hope there is in the human heart 
that war will someday cease has been implanted by Isaiah.’’? The practi- 
cal pacificism of Confucianism, Hinduism, and Buddhism would seem to 
be more substantial than this “hope in the heart” of the war-making 
West. So, also, we must understand the phrases, “the old monotheism of 
the patriarchs” and ‘‘the monotheism of Moses,” which cannot stand the 
test of history and fact unless monotheism is a very elastic word. For the 
same reason it would be unfair to make a critique of the author’s under- 
standing of the nature of religion or his theory of the function of great men 
in religious history, The book should be read for what it is. So read, it 


stirs emotion and stimulates thought. 
A. Eustace Haypon 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


GANDHI, CHRIST, AND OURSELVES 

This little brochure on Gandhi! is much more significant than its size 
and format might suggest. It is as compact as it is painstaking. The au- 
thor sets for himself the task of answering three questions, growing out 
of popular interpretations of the great Indian: (1) Is Gandhi a Christ? 
Does he make any such claim for himself? (2) Is he a Christ from the 
standpoint of his religious world-view? (3) Is he a Christ, considered 
religio-ethically? 

In dealing with these problems Herr Gabriel makes a careful examina- 
tion of the writings of Mahatma Gandhi for relevant passages, He makes 
it clear that Gandhi is a Hindu with distinct leanings toward Jainism. In 
each connection he contrasts the views expressed by Gandhi with Chris- 
tian views. For example, Gandhi’s world-view is essentially monistic, 
and, consequent upon the unity of nature, is the characteristic Jain and 
Hindu view of the unity of all living creatures with its correlate, the doc- 

* Gandhi, Christus und wir Christen. Eine Christliche Darstellung und Wertung der 
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trine of ahimsa (“non-injury”), Such a philosophy involves also what 
Gabriel calls “‘theo-panism.’’ Gandhi’s view of God is quite different from 
the Christian—much more vague and mystical, and less personal. God 
differs from anything we think about him. The answer to every suggested 
definition is nett, nett (“not that, not that’”’). Such a view is obviously and 
utterly at variance with the Christian conception which regards God as 
personal, and, as manifested historically in Jesus, “full of grace and 
truth.” Similarly, Gabriel points to the different conceptions of sin and 
salvation in Gandhi and in Christianity. 

The upshot of the inquiry is to answer all three questions in the nega- 
tive. The Christian view of life and the world with which Gandhi’s posi- 
tions are compared is the dualism of the evangelical group, an interpreta- 
tion to which many Christian thinkers would decline to subscribe. The 
valuable part of the study, however, is the careful exposition of Gandhi’s 
moral and religious views, with liberal references to the Mahatma’s own 
statements. 

This critical study is a rather welcome relief from the effusive writings 
of such men as Romain Rolland of France, J. H. Holmes in this country, 
and Oscar Ewald in Germany, to all of whom Gabriel refers. In order to 
appreciate the sincerity and mora) earnestness of Gandhi, as Gabriel cer- 
tainly does, it is not necessary to proceed to give him a metaphysical in- 
terpretation such as is involved in regarding him as a reincarnated Christ. 


A. S. WoopsuRNE 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GANDHIS SOCIAL RADICALISM 


The first volume of selections from Mahatma Gandhi's autobiography, 
under the title Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story, was reviewed in the 
Journal of Religion in the issue of April, 1931. The present volume’ is al- 
most exclusively devoted to the Satyagraha struggle in the Transvaal, 
an episode that was omitted from the earlier volume. Those who were 
fascinated by Mr. Andrews’ volume on Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, as well 
as by Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story, will find the same human interest 
in the present story. 

The story narrated in this volume is of the passive resistance struggle 
on the part of Indians in South Africa to procure a just recognition of their 
rights from the governments of the Transvaal and latterly the Union of 
South Africa. The account goes into considerable detail as to the progress 
of the struggle. It is particularly interesting to observe the developing 
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conviction that soul-force is a more powerful and humane instrument for 
settling communal differences than police or military power. We may well 
study this movement as to its possibilities in offering a moral substitute 
for war. 

Whatever our judgments of Mr. Gandhi’s theoretical positions, none 
can gainsay his moral courage. Sometimes his statements are sweeping 
generalizations that call for amendment, as, for example, that ‘‘Western 
thinkers claim that the foundation of their civilization is the predomi- 
nance of might over right.”’ Eastern critics are more prone to pronounce 
such judgment, without reserve, on Western civilization. Mr. Gandhi in 
describing the Satyagraha principle tells us that “‘man-made laws are not 
necessarily binding.”’ His position is closely akin to the anarchy of Tol- 
stoy, a doctrine that is not without grave defects as a practical working 
principle. Doubtless, there would be no difficulty if all the members of a 
community were motivated by the same high moral and unselfish prin- 
ciples as Gandhi himself. The core of his doctrine is that real home rule 
(swaraj) is only possible where men have learned to rule themselves. We 
are reminded of the ancient proverb, “He that ruleth his own spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.” 

We are grateful to Mr. C. F. Andrews for the three Gandhi books, and 
anticipate with pleasure his promised work on Rabindranath Tagore. He 
is rendering a distinguished service in interpreting the best thought of 
India to the West, and, let us add, by his own unselfish devotion in 
interpreting the best of Christian thought in the West to India. 

A. S. WooDBURNE 


CrROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TOWARD JEWISH-CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING 

It was once fondly believed that racial prejudice was due entirely to 
ignorance, and that as soon as enlightenment would penetrate the mass- 
consciousness, fraternity would ensue as a natural consequence. This 
belief has proved to be overoptimistic. The most rabid anti-Semites in 
Europe are not the untutored peasants but the college students. Universi- 
ties are the hotbeds of prejudice. 

The bitter mood prevalent in European universities thus contradicts 
the most cherished conviction of liberalism. If education is accompanied 
by an aggravation of religious and racial prejudices then it would be 
better for the peace of Europe if the masses remained ignorant. The 
International Student Service is determined to attack prejudice in its 
stronghold. It envisages the university ‘“‘as the cultural interpreter of 
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peoples to each other and as the expression of the essential unity of 
civilization.”’ It aims “‘by conferences and publications... . to over- 
come the hostilities which split present university life into political, reli- 
gious, or racia) groups.” 

Mr. Parkes’s book The Jew and His Neighbour! has grown out of the 
work of the International Student Service in European universities, The 
book is rich in material and generally sound in its conclusions. 

In order to give the proper historical background for anti-Semitism, 
the author begins with quite an adequate sketch of the Jewish dispersion. 
He then analyzes the religious, political, and economic elements in anti- 
Semitism. He explains the effect of the past upon the Jew himself and 
upon the Gentile attitude toward him. 

While there may be some disagreement with the emphasis which Mr. 
Parkes has put upon certain historical factors, there can be no doubt of 
the erudition, fairness, and informational value of the book. If, in spite 
of the disappointing phenomenon of European university prejudice, the 
road to better group relationship ultimately lies along the line of deeper 
mutual understanding, then the book will prove to be of considerable 
value, At all events, it must be looked upon as a necessary historical 
introduction to a second book which will outline a program and point to 


definite principles of action. 
SOLOMON B, FREEHOF 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


EARLY PALESTINIAN HISTORY 

This? is a masterly work of manifold excellences. American scholarship 
has made its distinct contributions to biblical science in archaeology, 
philology, religion, and in historical essays on limited fields. But here for 
the first time we possess in English a work framed on large lines and com- 
posed by an author of rare historical talent. Dr. Olmstead is versed at 
first hand with most of the historical sources, as his many contributions 
to biblical study and his History of Assyria prove; in addition, he demon- 
strates in this book the flair of the true historian in the presentation of the 
innumerable data and their threadlike connections in an admirably con- 
structed whole. 

Prime among the excellences of the book is the setting of the history of 
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Palestine, and so of the Hebrews, in relation to its neighbors and especially 
to Syria, of which land it is only the southern extension. Indeed a desider- 
atum in historical science is a history of Syria north of Palestine, for which 
the present work gives a capital introduction. 

The author writes with picturesque vividness concerning the topog- 
raphy of the land, with a clear memory of the year he spent at the 
American School in Jerusalem in 1902-3 in company with Director N. 
Schmidt and Messrs. Charles and Wrench; and this facility gives great 
charm to the book. An occasional topographical excursion, e.g., chapter 
iv, lightens the historical narrative and contributes the impression of 
authority for the context. The book, extensive as it is, is none too large 
for the innumerable details that may not be avoided; and the author is to 
be congratulated on his skill in summarizing many pockets of history in 
surveys that can hardly be found elsewhere. In general, as to the literary 
art of the book the author has gained mastery of a very attractive and 
readable style; as the posthumous editor of the last edition of Meyer’s 
Geschichte says: “It is a book to read as well as to study.” 

Olmstead’s critical position as to biblical historical sources is, it is inter- 
esting to observe, on the whole, distinctly conservative. I note the follow- 
ing examples. There was only one attack of Sennacherib’s armies upon 
Jerusalem (pp. 176 ff.). He accepts the Exilic origin of Second Isaiah (for 
the first part) and the references to Cyrus, without remarking on the 
critical difficulties involved. He is similarly conservative with Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. He makes constant use of the chronicler, of whose work he 
remarks that “long under the suspicion of the critics, of late this added 
material has often been proved correct by new archaeological or literary 
data” (p. 633). He accepts the general authenticity of the Aramaic offi- 
cial documents in Ezra; over against the fact that “‘scholars in recent 
years have almost unanimously declared these decrees to be forgeries,” 
he states his opinion that “‘placed against their contemporary back- 
ground, the decrees are justified” (p. 570). Even the book of Esther comes 
in for his critical approval as containing substantial history, which he 
proceeds to reconstruct, in this following the example of Hoschander 
(pp. 611 ff.). On the other hand, in the field of Pentateuchal criticism, as 
to its narratives and codes, he appears not to have moved along with 
recent archaeological and literary developments of criticism, which are 
pushing back the data of Pentateuchal tradition and laws as sources of 
early history. In regards to the origins of literature he holds that “David’s 
reign marks the beginnings of Hebrew literature” (p. 330). But that 
epoch implies a long previous development of letters, to which the 
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sources of Judges testify, while we know that by then the alphabet was 
fully available. 

The work covers secular history primarily, not religious, but the author 
pays close attention to that remarkable religious development which 
culminated in the creation of the Jewish Church-State. In an admirable 
way he weaves extensive portions of the Prophets into the historical 
webbing and thus equally illuminates both them and their background. 
His treatment of the development and character of the Hebrew religion is, 
to the reviewer’s mind, rather fitful and often captious. Its monotheism 
he would date down as far as possible and allow it only when the simon- 
pure product is distilled; its ethics he often pillories. The dirge over 
Babylon is Isaiah, chapter 14, he terms ‘‘a savage parody”’; the preceding 
chapter is ‘“‘a hymn of hate” (pp. 541, 543). But is the former a correct 
literary judgment, and is the modern ethical taste always fitted to value 
the proportions of ancient history? At times there are self-contradictions. 
In the beginnings of the Hebrew settlement in Canaan, we are told, 
“tribe fought tribe and there was no practical distinction between Hebrew 
and non-Hebrew,” and “‘each tribe worshipped its own deity”’ (p. 270). 
But he denies this categorical statement with his citation at length of 
the Song of Deborah and his comment: ‘The danger of a disunited Israel 
had been partially averted. The list of tribes which had taken part was a 
roll of honor, the tribes who had refused participation felt keenly the dis- 
grace”’ (p. 279). In the middle of the ninth century ‘“‘Hebrew ethics were 
no higher than those of neighbour peoples. Religion was a matter of 
ritual with no ethical content. Immorality of the grossest character was 
practised at the shrines,”’ etc. (p. 379). And yet excellent as was Josiah’s 
reformation of all these abuses of religion, “the peasant had been robbed 
of his religion”’ (p. 502), ‘“‘the peasant became a pagan”’ (p. 504). It is 
difficult to satisfy the modern critic of religion. 

In a work so full of reference necessity requires that many categorical 
statements be made; there is in this book a general absence of discussion 
of variant views, and it may be criticized for often venturing statements 
without proof, this in contrast to the general extensive booking of refer- 
ences, For instance, the appearance in Egyptian of the full name Jacob-el 
does not prove its meaning to be ‘‘Jacob is God”’ (p. 106). The claim of 
David’s marriage into the family of the Ammonite king Nahash (p. 304); 
of an insult to Solomon’s Egyptian queen in his not choosing her offspring 
for the succession (did she have any?), which induced Shishak’s revenge 
in his invasion (p. 354); the identification of Zimri the murderer of Baasha 
as a descendant of Saul (p. 361)—these are speculations which might be 
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relegated to footnotes. In regard to the so-called Passover papyrus from 
Elephantine, Olmstead repeats the fallacy now unfortunately perpetuated 
in Cowley’s edition of baldly writing “‘passover”’ into the text, a presump- 
tion fully contradicted by Arnold in Journal of Biblical Literature, 1912, 
1 ff. It has recently occurred to the writer that in any case the Jerusalem 
priesthood could not have ordered the passover sacrifice outside of their 
temple; the domestic passover celebration came in only after the destruc- 
tion of the temple and is, of course, only a memorial feast. Hence no de- 
ductions can be drawn from the absence of reference to the passover in 
conjunction with regulations for the feast of unleaven. 

It is a pleasure to have a book like this, constructed on such broad 
lines and profound scholarship, to put in the hands of students and read- 
ers; and equally it will long remain a treasure-house of reference and his- 
torical perspective to the professional scholar. The volume is a beautiful 
specimen of the printer’s art, and too much praise cannot be given to the 
splendid collection of illustrations (115 illustrations, 18 maps and plates), 
the origins of which are fully cited, while cross-references attach them to 


the text. 
James A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HEBREW POETRY‘ 

Most students of Hebrew metrics are familiar with the studies in par- 
allelism published some years since by Professor Popper in collaboration 
with Professor Newman. They were of immense value as a help toward 
the use of parallelism as a criterion of criticism. The present volume will 
likewise be of great use for the further study of this form of Hebrew 
poetry in which the author is expert. 

It seems advisable, however, to call attention to some features of the 
present work which seem of questionable value and which may militate to 
some extent against its usefulness. It is, of course, natural to magnify to 
some extent the value of one’s approach to the study of a text, but when 
one is told (p. viii) that the parallelistic method of criticism offers the 
nearest approach to scientific objectivity that can be found, that state- 
ment is so one-sided as to raise doubts. These doubts are not allayed 
when we find that, on the basis of a very subjective argument to the effect 
that Isaiah’s utterances must be in poetic form, the author practically 
asks to be allowed to reduce the amorphous parts of Isaiah, chapters 1- 
39, to the dominant form by a method which seems to ignore the tech- 
niques of textual and historical criticism. 

* The Prophetic Poetry of Isaiah. By W. Popper. Berkeley: University of California 
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For example, it is proposed (p. viii) to restore, to the text, lines which 
have completely vanished, through a knowledge of Isaiah’s vocabulary 
and his literary effect upon later writers. One does not doubt that some- 
thing may be done that way, but it can be done only if control of non- 
Isaianic matter be previously established. In view of this it is disconcert- 
ing to find Isaiah, chapters 13 and 14, which though highly poetical are not 
Isaianic, in this text. Indeed, the whole matter of the previous deter- 
mination of authorship is neatly dodged on page x, and the term ‘‘First 
Isaiah” is equated with a part of a book rather than with a person who 
lived in a certain historical and cultural situation. One cannot, therefore, 
feel comfortable about these “restorations” until one knows more about 
the method used in arriving at control of material. 

The study of a concrete case of “restoration” of a lost line does not 
serve to restore confidence (cf. the treatment of 1:15¢ and 16 a, b,c, p. 4). 
It would appear that the existing text exhibits adequate parallelism: 

Your hands are full of blood. Wash! Be clean! 
Remove the evil of your doings from before my eyes. 


Here we have two 3:2 lines both of which assert evil conduct and com- 
mand desistance therefrom. Professor Popper, “restoring” a line, prints 
this text as follows: 
Your hands are full of blood. 
Your lips are defiled with lies. 
Wash you! 
Cleanse you! 
Remove from my sight your evil deeds! 
Here the restored line intrudes the fresh idea of lying. Again, the rhyth- 
mical structure is now 3:3, 1:1, 3:2. It seems to be going a little too far 
with parallelism when it is pursued to this extent. 

Equally disconcerting is the process of reducing prose to poetry in 
which excisions, transpositions, and additions are made without reference 
to textual evidence (cf. 10:24-26+10: 20, pp. 46 f.). One readily admits 
that there are traces of parallelism in the prosy original. Yet the wisdom 
of making good poetry out of awkward, ungrammatical prose with a 
parallelistic flavor—a prose which bears many marks of non-Isaianic ori- 
gin—may be seriously questioned. It is much easier to account for the 
existing text on the hypothesis of editorial origin than to explain how so 
fine a poem as Professor Popper makes of it came to degenerate so badly. 

Parallelism is no panacea for the textual ills of the Hebrew poetical 
writings. It is a useful criterion among many others developed in the 
techniques of textual and historical criticism. After all, the aim of the 
Bible student is to understand the life of which its literature is a deposit. 
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One would hazard the opinion that in the pursuit of this aim it is very 
much wiser to treat the text with the utmost caution and hope for the 
illumination of our understanding of it through archaeological, anthro- 
pological, and philological research. 
W. C. GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF HEBREW LAW: 

The story of how Hebrew law began and developed is far more inter- 
esting than one might be inclined to think, for it is bound up with the 
entire socia), religious, and politica) life of the people. When law became 
codified, it had long passed its initial stages, for codification presupposes 
manners and customs that have received binding sanction. The funda- 
mental laws regulating tribal conduct in the matter of murder, theft, 
adultery, for instance, are far older than Moses, If Moses, as Smith holds, 
formulated them and others in a decalogue, the original of which may 
still be recovered by omitting later additions (Exodus, chapter 20, Deu- 
teronomy, chapter 5), he merely extended their scope so that they were 
now to be observed not only within the limits of the single tribe but of the 
whole tribal union which he had effected. When Israe] entered Canaan 
they came under the influence of Canaanite civilization, and in the earliest 
code of laws, the so-called Covenant Code (Exod. 20: 23—23:33; Exod. 
34:17-26), the Hebrew legislators drew “more or less directly’? upon the 
Code of Hammurabi which had long been in operation in Canaan, select- 
ing, modifying, and adapting the laws to their needs. As time went on, 
this code was revised, expanded, and brought up to date in the Deu- 
teronomic Code of the seventh century. Under the influence of the proph- 
ets the humanitarian emphasis was made still more pronounced and the 
need of a religious reform was brought out in laws that demanded the 
centralization of Yahweh worship in one place and the abolition of al) 
other worship. This was given effect in the reform of Josiah, in 621 B.c. 
After the Jews had lost their national entity, they turned to religion; 
and the need of transforming the state into a religious community in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the times dominated the Holiness Code, 
which followed the Deuteronomic Code, with a larger, though not ex- 
clusive, emphasis on ritualistic and ceremonial legislation. It dominated 
also the Ideal Code of Ezekiel, chapters 40-48, which Smith, following 
Holscher, regards as not by Ezekiel but as a composite work, combined 
“not later than the fifth century.” The climax of the priestly legislation 

* The Origin and History of Hebrew Law. By J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: Uni- 
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is reached in the Priestly Code in which several previous codes (the Holi- 
ness Code being the oldest of them) were compiled in the second half of 
the fourth century. It is the law of a hierarchy, not of a monarchy, of a 
religious community, not of a political state. 

The whole movement has been described with admirable clearness by 
Professor Smith in his handbook, which forms an excellent introduction 
to the study of Old Testament legislation. Special value is added to it 
by the new translations of the Hammurabi, the Assyrian, and the Hittite 
codes in the appendixes. 

Jurius A. BEWER 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEW MATERIALS ON JUDAISM 

When Solomon Schechter, reader of Rabbinics in Cambridge, and later 
president of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, unearthed the 
Geniza, the hoard of Hebrew manuscripts in Cairo, he infused new life 
into the study of medieval history and literature. He, himself, re-discov- 
ered in the Geniza materia) the text of a number of ancient works hitherto 
lost. After his death many boxes of Geniza manuscripts remained still to 
be studied and edited. 

Among living Jewish scholars who have made significant use of the 
Geniza material are Professor Ginzberg of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, who developed the Talmudic material, Professor Davidson of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, who published liturgical material, and Pro- 
fessor Jacob Mann of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, whose chief 
interest has been the history of the Jews. Jacob Mann has already pro- 
duced a monumental work in this field—The Jews in Egypt and in Pales- 
tine under the Fatimid Caliphs (2 vols., Oxford University Press, 1920 and 
1922). Since the work was based upon hitherto unpublished manuscripts, 
it has shed new light on medieval Jewish history, revealing persons and 
events hitherto misunderstood and even entirely unknown. 

The present volume! again makes use of new material. It contains 
letters by and to the famous tenth-century Spanish-Jewish statesman, 
Hisdai, correspondence between the various presidents of the academies in 
Babylon (the Gaonim), letters between Palestinian leaders in the twelfth 
century, and similar material. In brief, the book adds greatly to our 
knowledge of Jewry in Europe, Egypt, Babylon, and even in Mosu) and 
Kurdistan. 

Professor Mann gives the Hebrew of the various letters and provides 
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a great deal of introductory explanatory text. There are also twenty- 
seven manuscript facsimiles. 

Books of such scholarly nature cannot sell widely and must necessarily 
be aided by those who are willing to assist scientific research. The Abra- 
ham and Hannah Oppenheim Memorial Fund is therefore to be congratu- 
lated for helping this profound scholar publish a creative and original 


work. 
SoLomon B. FREEHOF 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REFLECTIONS ON MODERN JUDAISM 

This book’ takes its name from the first essay, and contains ten others. 
It is an analysis of present-day Judaism in America, largely, though the 
conditions which prevail here obtain also in Europe, in so far as their 
occidentalizing and assimilating tendencies are concerned. 

I doubt whether the book can be fully appreciated by any except those 
who have more than a superficial knowledge of the Jewish world. The 
thought movements, historical forces, and social attitudes, that are mak- 
ing—or perhaps unmaking—the Jewish life, are dwelt upon with a good 
deal of detail, and a note of pessimism is sounded unless the challenge of 
the author is accepted and his remedy applied. 

The book is a soul-stirring plea for Jewish nationalism and for Pales- 
tine, its locale. In the enthusiasm for the objective which the author ad- 
vocates, there is a partisanship which borders on the blind. We forgive 
that; nay more. Enthusiasm nearly always begets fanaticism—and this 
work is not devoid of that intensity which justifies the criticism that, in 
its desire to present the view of the author, it does violence to the facts 
that would weaken his point of view. 

The author is a vigorous, courageous, and valiant protagonist for what 
he considers the solution of the baffling Jewish problem. He speaks out 
of the fulness of a heart embittered by the apparent uselessness and 
futility of the profession and practice of a large portion of modern Jewry; 
he is provoked by the smugness of many of the present-day leaders and 
their inability to see things as he sees them; he cries out with the bitter- 
ness of a soul that has been seared by the frustrations that ignorance, 
conceit, injustice, and malice have forced upon it; he utters his plaints 
against an unlistening world that offers jibes as answers to the sorrows of 
a people that has lived and sacrificed for the gifts it gave to an inimical 
world; and then is jeered at, lampooned, boycotted and quartered be- 

*A Rabbi Takes Stock. By Solomon Goldman. New York: Harper, 1931. viii+ 
247 pages. $2.50. 
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cause it asks for the consideration that human beings have a right to 
have from other beings, apparently human. And what Goldman says, 
he says with vigor, emphasis, courage, and conviction. Here and there 
the high plane of the book is marred by pedantry—but this does not occur 
often enough to harm the work, 

I believe that the author is greatly in error when he says that ‘“‘Euro- 
pean Jewry has remained impervious to the influence of Reform Judaism, 
while its flamboyant ‘success’ in America is limited to bricks and mortar. 
[In spite of social position, wealth, and pulpit eloquence it has nowhere 
gained ardent disciples.” This is one of the examples of the book that 
overlooks totally both facts in the case and authorities. Incidentally 
Rabbi Goldman has a clearly partisan penchant for bolstering his own 
views up by citing the authorities with whom he agrees, while he neglects 
almost entirely those with whom he disagrees. 

The whole period of American Judaism, from the time of the peak of 
the influx of the Jews from Germany in 1848-50 to that of the period of 
the peak of the immigration of Eastern Jewry to, say, 1905, was sustained 
by that type of Judaism known as Reform. I don’t want to convey the 
impression that every Jew in that half-century period was a Reform Jew. 
I don’t want to be guilty of the same fault that Goldman exhibits in his 
work—partisan exaggeration. What I mean to say is that the American 
Jews of the period I mention—the American Jews—were saved to Juda- 
ism largely by reform. There are literally thousands of American-born 
Jews or those who were brought here in earliest infancy, who would have 
severed themselves from the Jewish household, had it not been for the 
saving elements in the philosophy of reform. Of course, the Jews who 
came from Eastern Europe after 1880 were orthodox Jews. Certainly 
the orthodox, or so-called orthodox, Jews were in the great majority, but 
Rabbi Goldman says of Orthodoxy: ‘‘The end of almost a century of re- 
ligious conflict in Jewry finds neither orthodoxy nor Reform worth any 
victory to record.’’ To what force does the rabbi attribute the survival 
of the Jews of today? Surely not to Herzlian neo-nationalism! Had there 
been a Reform Judaism at the time of Moses Mendelssohn it is very 
probable that some of the best Jewish minds that found themselves un- 
able to maintain their Jewish ritualistic and social exclusiveness would 
not have deserted to the dominant religion. 

Dr. Goldman who is classed as a member of the conservative wing of 
Judaism, but does not classify himself as among any of the three, offers 
no solution to the theology that causes the confusion, and offers the sug- 
gestion “‘that if he wishes to continue the memories of the past and his 


Jewish personality, the Jew must assume the obligations incumbent upon 
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the members of the national group. He must learn its language and litera- 
ture, interest himself in the upbuilding of its home, and seek to adjust 
its traditions and folkways, and its religious concepts to the progress of 
human thought. Only in this way can the Jew maintain and perpetuate 
the Jewish personality.”’ I know of no leader of Reform Jewry who would 
take issue on this with Rabbi Goldman—except a few of the die-hard older 
generation of anti-Zionists. Reform, too, has developed and evolved; and 
in his plea for a revaluation and readjustment and reinterpretation of our 
traditions and folkways, Rabbi Goldman stands on thoroughly historical 
reform ground. 

The two other outstanding essays of the book are the ‘““Two Jankiels”’ 
in which the author draws impressive distinction between the older atti- 
tude of the Gentile Pole to the Polish Jew and the very terrible and brutal 
attitude of today. It is a crushing condemnation of the attitude of the 
so-called Christian nations toward the Jew and a magnificent plea for 
justice. 

The book concludes with the essay ‘‘Where the Jew Feels at Home.” 
This is a misnomer. It should have been named ‘‘Where the Nationalist 
Jew Feels at Home.” But here again Rabbi Goldman assumes that what 
is true for some is true also for all—just as he assumes in other parts of 
the book that, what is true for many is true for all. 

I regard Rabbi Goldman’s book as one of the outstanding contributions 
to the literature of the Jew. It is an extraordinarily fine piece of work. 
Its philosophic approach, its historical breadth, its poetic expressions, its 
intense Jewishness, and its flaming justice entitles it to a place in the book- 
shelf of every student of religion, and every man who thinks in terms of 


present-day social and religious problems. 
G. GEORGE Fox 


CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


A HANDBOOK FOR JEWISH YOUTH 

This is a manual! for the confirmation of Jewish children who are reared 
in the faith of Reform Judaism. Its aim is to fulfil the need of a manual of 
instruction for children fifteen or sixteen years of age. It is one of the 
better textbooks on the market, but it needs revision in a number of 
instances. 

Pesach (Passover), Shabuoth (Pentecost), and Succoth (Tabernacles) 
were originally festivals of agriculture. If one cares to go back earlier, 
one could say that they were probably festivals to the goddess of fertility. 

* The Jew and His Religion. By Leon I. Feuer and B. B. Glazer. New York: Bloch 


Publishing Co., 1931. 158 pages. $1.25. 
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But as a matter of fact, in the modern observance of these feasts, with the 
exception of Succoth, the agricultural element is not present. One misses 
in this section an adequate explanation of the evolution of these festivals, 
from the early nature or agricultural feasts to their present historical sig- 
nificance. Passover is now par excellence the festival of liberty for the 
whole Jewish people, while Shabuoth is indissolubly connected with the 
giving of the Ten Commandments at Sinai. 

The Feast of Weeks, if one is to be historically consistent, though 
biblically observed only one day, is observed by traditional Jewry for two 
days. Reform has gone back to the one-day observance; but since the 
great majority of Jews still observe two days, it ought to be so stated. The 
same holds true for the New Year Day, or Rosh Hashanah. 

The festival of Succoth does not fall five days after Atonement Day. 
The latter occurs on the tenth of Tishri, while the former falls on the 
fifteenth. This error is probably an oversight as both of the authors must 
know the passages on which these facts are based. Succoth according to 
Lev. 23: 27-36 is celebrated seven days, the first and the eighth days being 
days of holy convocation with no servile work thereon. In verses 36 and 39 
we find the statement that ‘‘on the first day there shall be a solemn rest” 
and on the “eighth day there shall be a solemn rest.” But the festival is 
ordained to last only seven days. Feuer and Glazer (p. 83) state that the 
festival “lasts eight days with the first and eighth as days of religious 
assemblage and worship.” The expression in verse 36, that the eighth 
day shall be “‘a day of solemn assembly, ye shall do no manner of servile 
work,” was interpreted as being the first day of an additional feast— 
called “Shemini Azereth,”’ the Feast of the Solemn Assembly. It is known 
thus in the Jewish calendar. The second day of this couplet, or the ninth 
day of Succoth, is known as Simchat Torah, and is almost universally 
observed. Even many reform congregations take cognizance of it. It is 
not quite correct to speak of eight days of Succoth without mentioning 
the fact that the eighth day is Shemini Azereth. Nor does one see any 
objection to the mention of Simchat Torah. 

We are told that Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, occurs ten days 
after Rosh Hashanah. It does not. It occurs on the tenth day after the 
New Year. 

On page 119 Samson Raphael Hirsch is classed among the reformers. 
As a matter of fact Samson Raphael Hirsch was the founder of neo-ortho- 
doxy in Germany. It is probable that Samuel Hirsch was the reformer 
meant. 

One misses here an adequate treatment of prophecy and the prophets, 
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and their influence upon Jewish life, especially since Reform Judaism 
stresses prophetic Judaism. 

The manual in many respects is a good one, far better, I think, than 
most of those that are being used. The deficiencies pointed out here and a 
few others are not so serious that they mar to any great extent the use- 
fulness of the book. But the manual suffers because of them. It contains 
some 150 pages devoted to the exposition of religion in general, the reli- 
gion of Israel, and the meaning and responsibilities of confirmation and of 


Judaism. 
G. GEORGE Fox 


CuIcAGo, ILLINOIS 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


It is the contention of this book? that “the English Bible in the stand- 
ard versions is a finer and nobler literature than the scriptures in their 
original tongues.” This is a bold claim, for in order to make it seriously 
one must have first read the whole Hebrew Old Testament and the whole 
Greek New Testament and found them wanting. The author goes on to 
declare that the Authorized English Old Testament is also superior to the 
Septuagint and to the Latin Vulgate. 

One is reminded of a woman who filled her house with copies of the old 
masters, and explained that, while she had never seen the originals, peo- 
ple who had seen them told her that her copies were better than the origi- 
nals themselves. Or of those enthusiasts who tell us that the modern 
German versions of Shakespeare are really better than Shakespeare him- 
self. But a translation that is “better” than its original by that very fact 
becomes a different thing from its original. 

Of course, this attitude is not novel. In just this way Roman Catholics 
for centuries exalted the Latin Vulgate version over the original Greek and 
Hebrew. If the Greek or Hebrew differed from the Latin version, so 
much the worse for them. Any concern for the true meaning of the origi- 
nal or any effort to express it more exactly—in fact, any difference of the 
original from the English—becomes from this point of view a mere im- 
pertinence. The evangelists were careful to distinguish between the action 
of Jesus at the tomb of Lazarus and that of Peter outside the judgment 
hall. But any attempt to show this difference in English drives Dr. Dins- 
more to ridicule. This is quite logical, for he expressly holds Tyndale to 
have been a better writer than the author of the Fourth Gospel, so that 
it does not really matter what John meant, for he was merely supplying 

* The English Bible as Literature. By Charles A. Dinsmore. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1931. Pp. xii+316. $2.50. 
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the raw materials for Tyndale and the King James translators to shape 
up in their superior way. 

Blind imitations of Greek idioms, alien to English usage, are pictured 
by Dr. Dinsmore as matchless beauties of English style; for example, the 
ordinary Greek prolepsis ‘‘Consider the lilies, how they grow,” which has 
never become English usage, “introduces a clear image,” we are told, 
“the definite image of lilies.” It is perhaps a pity that the more definite 
it is the more mistaken it is, since modern learning is pretty well agreed 
that the word means simply “‘flowers.’”’ Dr. Dinsmore’s quotations of 
special versions—Tyndale, Douai, King James—are often inexact. 
Tyndale’s rendering of John 11:35 was not “Jesus wept,” nor did he say 
“which was made” in John 1:3. The Rheims-Douai does not read ‘‘just 
men made perfect,” p. 87. It does not say, ““What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder,” nor “the rich he hath sent 
empty away.” These details seriously affect the author’s argument. 

The most fatal consequences of Dr. Dinsmore’s approach to the Bible 
are in his judgments upon its authors. We are condescendingly told that 
Matthew “‘has no feeling for sentence structure,” and that his “‘vocabu- 
lary is limited” (p. 267). This of the man who gave us the Beatitudes, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, in short, the Sermon on the Mount—the author of 
what Renan called the ‘Greatest Book in the World.” James is “a plain 
matter of fact man,” who places “‘his solid sentences side by side without 
much organization.” ‘“The Epistle of Peter (!) is like the letter of an old 
man to his children. It is simple, practical, without imagination, ... .” 
The writer of the epistles of John “‘is not a master of words, and his vocab- 
ulary is limited.’’ Much of the Revelation ‘‘consists of grotesque imagery 
constructed without a particle of inspiration.” 

This is the impression of these great books which Dr. Dinsmore’s 
English Bible has given him! Could any indictment of it be more severe? 
What his book really demonstrates is the literary failure of the standard 
versions, and the proof is all the more convincing because the author is 
seeking to prove the exact opposite. 





Epcar J. GOODSPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
The American Translation of the Old Testament! and Professor Good- 
speed’s New Testament—An American Translation have both been before 
* The Bible: An American Translation. The Old Testament translated by a group 
of scholars under the editorship of J. M. Powis Smith; the New Testament translated 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. xvii+16109, iv+ 
418 pages. $3.50. 
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the public for a long enough time now to demonstrate their merit and 
permanent value. It is a very great convenience to have the two volumes 
bound as one, and it is a great advantage to be able to purchase the vol- 
ume for $3.50. This will appeal to students. 

One feature which adds enormously to the readable qualities of the 
Old Testament is to be found in the page-captions and subheads. The 
ordinary reader thumbing over the pages will gain some idea of what the 
Bible is all about; and the student will have a convenient guide to its 
contents. ‘These captions are very well selected and well phrased. 

There is only one complaint to make about the new volume, and that 
is the quality of the paper used, which is not opaque enough. 

FREDERICK C, GRANT 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A CRITICISM OF ARAMAIC ORIGINALS 


The whole subject of Aramaisms in the New Testament has been dis- 


cussed in a general way for some time by grammarians, providing an in- 
teresting successor to the controversy between purists and Hebraists of 
an earlier day. It has been, however, until lately, universally supposed 
that the Greek New Testament was written originally in Greek. Recently 
the claim has been made that parts of it were written first in Hebrew or 
Aramaic or even in Latin, and then translated. Colwell’s book,? deals with 
that example of these translation theories which has received the most 
varied support, or at least is best known. That the Gospel of John is 
based upon an Aramaic source was made the thesis of a work by the late 
C, F. Burney of Oxford ten years ago, and has been independently support- 
ed by a few Americans—Torrey, Montgomery, and Burrows. Neither 
this nor other theories like it won much interest from German scholars, 
while others who have discussed it in English unfavorably have given it 
no systematic treatment. 

This lack is now supplied in a patient and complete study by a young 
Chicago Ph.D. He lists the principal examples of “Aramaisms”’ in sen- 
tence structure, in parts of speech, and in Greek mistranslation as offered 
by the four scholars above named, and he subjects each example to analy- 
sis, How shall we decide whether they are really Aramaisms? It is possi- 
ble sometimes to quote the opinions of other authorities, and this Colwell 
has done extensively, perhaps too extensively, In most cases the pro- 
ponents of the theory do not agree among themselves. But a still more 
objective criterion is desirable. After all, the first question to be asked 

* The Greek of the Fourth Gospel. By Ernest C. Colwell. Chicago: University of 
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about a possible Aramaism is, Does it really differ from ordinary Greek 
usage? This is a ‘‘control’’ that the proponents have almost entirely ig- 
nored. Their attention being fixed on Semitic idiom on the one hand and 
on the Greek of John on the other, the likenesses between the two seemed 
sufficient evidence of a real Aramaic descent. This easy fallacy is chal- 
lenged now by the obvious control of comparing some other popular Greek 
of the early Roman empire. Colwell selected the discourses of Epictetus 
and a large number of papyri. For nearly every alleged example of 
Aramaism he found that these writings with no Semitic influence behind 
them provide more or less numerous examples. To the present writer the 
confutation seems complete and the conclusion not overstated: ‘“There 
is here nothing to justify the claim that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
thought in Aramaic or wrote in Aramaic.”’ 

That is not to say that the theory of Aramaic origin will not still find 
supporters. Experience suggests that the demonstration of a sound tech- 
nique like that of Colwell is a somewhat thankless service. What is left 
for the Aramaists to stand on? They will use the same examples with no 
new evidence or argument. They will, in Proteus fashion, produce a new 
collection of Aramaisms from John, no move significant and no better 
tested. They will declare that without expert knowledge of Semitic lan- 
guages no one has a right to doubt their examples, no matter how com- 
monplace these may seem to the Hellenist. They will assert in a general 
way and without statistics the greater frequency of the given idiom in 
John, even though they admit that it is possible Greek. They will con- 
tinue to trust a kind of subjective assurance as to the “Aramaic coloring 
of style.” And they will regard the adding together of many weak items 
as a strong cumulative argument. But even if they do so in the future, 
it is well that the fallacy of method in their efforts of the past should have 
been well exposed to the scrutiny of impartial judges who may come upon 
this book, So a brilliant but ill-founded hypothesis may be prevented 
from becoming, as so often in the past, an authoritative position of New 


Testament criticism. 
HeEnrRyY J. CADBURY 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A PHASE OF PAULINE THEOLOGY 
The main contention of this book’ is that Paul as a Christian did not 
give up the belief which he had held as a Pharisee, that God holds man 
responsible for his conduct, and recompenses him according as it is good 


t St. Paul’s Conception of Recompense. By Floyd V. Filson. (Untersuchungen zum 
Neuen Testament, herausgegeben von H. Windisch, Heft 21). Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’. 
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or bad. In a thorough and careful discussion of the relevant passages in 
the letters of the apostle, Professor Filson conclusively refutes the view 
maintained by G. P. Wetter (Der Vergeltungsgedanke bei Paulus, 1912) 
that the recompense principle had no real importance in his Christian 
thinking. About the fate of those who have never heard the gospel mes- 
sage Paul does not speculate; all that can be gathered from his meager 
statements on this matter is that he thought that some of them would be 
saved, so that he evidently did not think that their fate was determined 
solely by the recompense principle. For those who have heard the gospel 
and have rejected it, the principle operates strictly; they are punished for 
their sin in this life and at the last judgment are finally and irrevocably 
condemned. Even for Christians the principle is still operative; while 
Paul encourages an attitude of assurance he nevertheless recognizes that 
no Christian is beyond the possibility of final rejection. Moreover, the 
apostle teaches that in the life to come each individual Christian will 
receive a reward based upon his life-record; this phase of the principle of 
recompense is clearly and persistently asserted. 

What place, then, is left in the thought of the apostle for the operation 
of the contrary principle of free grace in God’s dealings with men? This 
is the real problem. Professor Filson recognizes that unquestionably ‘“‘the 
Apostle was overwhelmed by a sense of the undeserved goodness of God 


to him and to ali Christians,’’? and promises to “‘attempt the difficult task 


of stating as clearly as may be possible the relation of the two seemingly 


inconsistent thought groups to one another.” But he has really nothing 
more to say than that “Paul held the two lines of thought together at 
the same time and without any feeling of inconsistency.’’ This is merely 
to state the problem, not to solve it. And to say that ‘Paul felt that the 
grace offered to him at conversion was not given in violation of the recom- 
pense principle” is surely to attribute to him a flagrant contradiction in 
terms, It would seem that Professor Filson himself does not feel the diffi- 
culty keenly, for he can say that believers are saved ‘‘only by a special 
application of the recompense principle, which spent its force on Jesus the 
guiltless instead of on those whose guilt really made them liable to pun- 
ishment.” How a “recompense principle” can be so applied that the guilt- 
less is punished while the guilty escape, he does not think it necessary to 
explain. He is evidently still satisfied with an interpretation of the atone- 
ment which sets the rules of logic at deMance. And so, while his book is 
useful as a clear statement of the Pauline teaching about recompense, 
it contributes nothing to the solution of the problem of the relation of the 
principle of recompense to the still more fundamentally Pauline principle 


of grace. 
Yace UNIVERSITY i. Y. CAMPBELL 
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PAULINE MYSTICISM: 

A quarter of a century of continuous study and criticism has further in- 
trenched Dr. Schweitzer in the position that Paul as well as Jesus can be 
understood only on the assumption of a thoroughgoing eschatology. The 
book sets forth this thesis and shows its implications. 

aul is presented as a man of deep mystical experience and as the au- 
thor of a completely logical system of mystical thought (p. 139). He is 
unique in that he “is the only Christian thinker who knows only ‘Christ- 
mysticism’ ” (p. 5). The Fourth Gospel and Ignatius teach ‘‘God-mysti- 
cism” and have bequeathed it to the church. This distinction is funda- 
mental since Jewish transcendentalism would have made God-mysticism 
impossible. Paul defines the Christian life as “being-in-Christ” (p. 3). 
He never once mentions the gentile notion of “rebirth” but consistently 
writes of ‘“‘a dying and rising again” in Christ. Thus he is Jewish through- 
out and needs no Hellenistic explanation of his doctrine. Resemblances 
with Hellenism there may be, but no dependence. 

The apostle serves as a bridge from the primitive Jewish phase to the 
later Hellenistic character of Christianity. Until he added the two doc- 
trines of the mystical union with Christ and of the sacramental character 
of the Baptism and Supper, early Christianity was not Hellenizable. That 
change may have been necessary for the time. But to Paul the church 
must return. He was the truest interpreter of Jesus, whose message he 
has not changed, but included within his own. He added only that which 
the facts of the death, resurrection, and mystical Christian experience 
made necessary for the completing of the gospel. In Paul are united the 
two essential elements of the Christian religion: personal redemption and 
loyalty to the Kingdom of God (pp. 394-06). 

For this picture Dr, Schweitzer uses only seven letters as genuinely 
Pauline. One is surprised to find that even Il Thessalonians has to go, 
along with Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastorals. The book is readable 
and suggestive. Finally, we are given a full presentation of the eschatolog- 


ica) doctrine. 
J. T. Cartyon 
ILtrF SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


PAULINE VIEWS ON WOMAN AND MARRIAGE? 
Paul has much to say on the function of women in the Christian com- 
munity, and his opinions have always aroused sharp discussion. This, 
*The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. By Albert Schweitzer. Translated from the 
German by William Montgomery. New York: Holt, 1931. xv-+411 pages. $3.00. 
* Paulus Stellung su Frau und Ehe. By Gerhard Delling, Stuttgart; W. Kohl- 


hammer, 1931. x+166 pages. M. 7.50. 
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however, is the first book in which his attitude to women and marriage 
has been taken as a subject by itself and thoroughly investigated. In the 
earlier part of his work the author deals at length with the place of women 
in ancient society, Pagan and Jewish. He collects a large amount of in- 
teresting materia], often from out-of-the-way sources, and arrives at some 
unexpected conclusions. He makes it clear that in the Hellenistic world, 
from the time of Alexander onward, a much greater respect was paid to 
women than is commonly supposed. Pagan thought never attained to a 
truly ethical conception of marriage, yet in spite of the general laxity 
in sexual relations the Pagan estimate of women was on a higher level 
than the Jewish. In actual Jewish practice, women were accorded an 
honorable place, but religion, as formulated by the Rabbis, always treated 
them as inferior. Almost all references to women in the rabbinical maxims 
are of a slighting and sometimes of a brutal character. No attempt was 
made to invest the relations of men and women with a moral and spiritual 
value. In the main part of the book the attitude of Paul himself comes 
under review. Dr. Delling takes up one by one all the relevant passages, 
and examines particularly the problems connected with mixed marriages, 
the wearing of the veil, spiritual betrothals, divorce and re-marriage, 
religious danger in the sexual life. He concludes that on all this side of his 
thinking Paul was influenced to the end by his rabbinical education. In 
all the Epistles his attitude to women is one of aversion; the marriage 
union is permitted grudgingly, by way of a concession to human weak- 
ness. Not only does Paul take over the current Jewish ideas, but he is 
confirmed in them by his peculiar doctrine of the opposition of flesh and 
spirit. The sexual life, as he regards it, belongs pre-eminently to the 
sphere of the flesh, and can therefore be nothing but a hindrance to the 
union of the believer with Christ. Even when he appears to look favorably 
on marriage, Paul does not value it for its own sake. He writes as a 
Christian missionary and judges this relation, like others, from the point 
of view of its usefulness to the mission. His regulations all have as their 
object not so much the ennobling of the sexual side of life as the reconcil- 
ing of a very disturbing factor with the needs of the brotherhood. A chap- 
ter is devoted to the question as to whether personal as well as theological 
motives may have contributed to Paul’s dislike of women. Had he him- 
self been married? Had he passed through some experience which left 
him hostile to all relations of a purely emotional kind? Like most excur- 
sions into psychology this chapter is unsatisfactory. It has to be ac- 
knowledged frankly that we know nothing of Paul’s earlier life and that 
all theories based on imaginary history are utterly worthless. We are 


doubtful whether some of the conclusions of the book are entirely sound 
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even when they are based on fact. The passages adduced to prove that 
Paul had an aversion to women and marriage may well be interpreted 
in a different sense. That he regarded some women as among his best 
helpers is certain; that he wrote some noble passages about the marriage 
union is no less so. Admitting with our author that he never shook him- 
self free of certain rags of Jewish prejudice, it may yet be claimed for 
Paul that he did more than any other man to liit the relations of men and 
women to a higher plane, Dr. Delling, however, has given us a highly 
interesting book, which is perhaps the more useful because it is sometimes 
provocative. Perhaps the most valuable part of it is the opening section 
on the position of women in the ancient world. The student will here find 
a mass of material which has never before been so succinctly put together, 
and in the light of it he may form his own judgment as to whether, and in 
what directions, Paul made an advance on the ideas of his time. 
E. F. Scorr 
Unton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





JULICHER’S INTRODUCTION RE-EDITED 

Why is a standard handbook on New Testament Introduction permitted 
to pass out of date? It is twelve years since Moffatt’s has been even slight- 
ly retouched, and no less than twenty-five years elapsed between the 
“sixth” and the current editions of Jiilicher’s excellent work. One, there- 
fore, anticipates a great deal in the present form of what has been a very 
useful text,’ 

In spite of his blindness, Jiilicher has rewritten the sections on Paul 
(not including the Pastorals), canon, and text. The treatment of the 
Pastorals, Catholics, Apocalyptic, Gospels, and Acts is by Professor 
Erich Fascher, who is chiefly known by his critical study of Formge- 
schichte. Since the new edition is forty-eight pages longer than the former, 
the work has been rewritten and published by new plates. However, 
since new materials are largely by way of addition, the change is not radi- 
cal. Interestingly enough, some of the most thorough rewriting is done 
in the sections revised by Professor Jiilicher: he now doubts the authen- 
ticity of If Thessalonians, he has a new judgment of the conflict in 
salatiz ecisively reje > ar hypothesis of an Ephesian im- 
Galatia, he decisively rejects the popular hypothesis of an Ephesian im 
prisonment. Naturally, not much alteration appears in the section on the 
canon, but the study of the text takes account of the most recent studies. 

It is to be expected that a current edition of a standard work will in 

t Finleitung in das Neue Testament. By Adolf Jilicher. (Siebente Auflage; neubear- 
beitet in Verbindung mit Erich Fascher.) Tiibingen; Mohr, 1931. xvit-630 pages 
Bound M. 22; unbound M. 20. 
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general maintain the point of view which was achieved originally. This 
follows even when an older work is revised by a new hand, as is so fre- 
quently the case in Germany. One does, however, expect that the 1931 
edition of a work already twenty-five years old will give clear-cut evi- 
dence of the taking into account of new views. This may the more be 
expected when the work deals with the Gospels and Acts, in which fields 
so much that is new has appeared since 1906. Doubtless it is because of 
Fascher’s generally negative attitude toward Formgeschichte that the 
treatment of the Gospels departs so slightly from the older standard. 
Curiously enough, Fascher passes directly from the discussion of the 
two-document hypothesis to form-criticism, taking no account of the 
multiple-document hypothesis which was developed by the late Professor 
Burton (in 1906) and Canon Streeter (in 1921-24). This is not because 
the current Jiilicher does not notice English and American work. But it is 
odd that Burton’s work is known only from the sketch of it in his Teach- 
ing of Jesus and not from his important Essay and the Burton and Good- 
speed Harmonies, and that the dissertation of Perry is known, while those 
of Parsons and Wickes are not. 

It is impossible to escape the impression that the personal bias of 
Fascher is the determining force. Such a judgment comes from the read- 
ing of his treatment of the Pastorals or, for example, the Epistle of James. 
Fascher apparently is unaware of or hostile to Weidinger’s Die Haustafeln, 
although this work may be expected profoundly to affect the study of 
the Pastorals. The work of Dibelius on James is mentioned (although 
Dibelius’ name does not occur in the Index), but it can hardly be said 
that it is taken with due seriousness; the literary fabrication of Arnold 
Meyer is fully discussed, and the conclusion reached that a literary re- 
construction of the primitive Jewish source solves the problem of James. 
In the Gospels section, again, the well-known works on form-criticism are 
mentioned, but they are not objectively presented. Bultmann is much 
more adequately reported than are Dibelius and Schmidt. Professor 
Case’s articulation of social history is not known. 

The general point of view of the 1906 edition on the Fourth Gospel and 
Acts is maintained, that is, a fairly negative attitude toward the tradi- 
tions. The recently popular theory of Semitic sources in these books is 
noted in the bibliographies only. 

On the whole, it is regrettable that the advance made by the original 
Jiilicher is not maintained in the seventh edition. To be sure, the work 
is of great value. But to be fully up to date the New Testament student 
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must go to special studies. Especially to be regretted is that he cannot 
find in the current Jilicher a unified point of view from which he can 
survey the rise of New Testament literature in its evolution. 
DONALD W. RIDDLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ORIGEN’S COMMENTARIES ON MATTHEW 


The study in this number of “Texte und Untersuchungen’! is prepara- 
tory to the volume of Origen which will appear in the Berlin edition under 
the supervision of the authors. Their aim is not only to expound the 
principles on which they are reconstructing the text but to enlist the co- 
operation of scholars who may be able to set them on the track of further 
material. Origen’s Commentaries on Matthew present a textual problem of 
peculiar interest and difficulty. Of the twenty-five “tomoi” into which 
the work was divided only eight (x—xvii) are now preserved in Greek. 
It is certain, however, that until the end of the tenth century the Com- 
mentaries were known in their complete form, and that they were twice 
translated into Latin and were largely employed by the Latin patristic 
writers. Klostermann and Benz have set themselves to recover as much 
as possible of the missing text, both from quotations in Greek writings 
and from Latin commentaries in which Origen is often plundered without 
acknowledgment. The book is a marvel of patient research and of ingen- 
ious yet thoroughly sound criticism. By their skilful methods the editors 
have undoubtedly succeeded in restoring large portions of the mutilated 
work. Not only so, but they make it pretty certain that the eight books 
which survive in Greek were in the nature of an abridgment, which can 
be filled up in some measure from the use of the complete work by Latin 
writers. There is much in the inquiry which will appeal only to patristic 
specialists, but all New Testament students will be interested in the re- 
construction of such a passage as that which contains the famous quota- 
tion of the story of the rich young ruler from the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
Apart, too, from its positive results the book is well worth studying as an 
object lesson in the restoration, by modern critical methods, of an ancient 
text. 

E. F. Scott 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

*Zur Uberlieferung der Matthduserklarung der Origenes. By E. Klostermann and 

E. Benz. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1931. viili-+168 pages. M. 13.80. 
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TEXTS IN MARTYROLOGY 

As parts of ‘‘Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to 
the New Testament” these two small books! make available important 
documents in the martyrology of the early church. The Ethiopic text is 
printed with a comprehensive critical apparatus showing the variations 
in the different manuscripts, and there follows an accurate translation into 
good English. In each case there is also a concise, yet comprehensive, 
Introduction. Thus these documents will be useful to many students of 
church history who know no Ethiopic. 

The story of Eugenia and Philip concerns a beautiful girl and her 
father, the governor of Alexandria in the time of Commodus. The girl 
by donning a monk’s garb was accepted as a man and became abbot of a 
monastery. Later she revealed herself to her father, who thereby was 
converted to Christianity, and eventually became a patriarch, Finally 
Philip and then Eugenia were victims of persecution. 

Paul, rather than Pelagia, is the chief character of the other story, 
which concerns also a lion which Paul had converted. When Paul was 
put into the theater and a lion sent in to devour him the animal proved 
to be his old friend. After mutual recognition they were allowed to de- 
part together. Pelagia was a pious woman who renounced the world, in- 
cluding her husband. When she remained steadfast and met the threats 
of persecution bravely, her husband fell on his sword and died. 

O. R. SELLERS 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BIBLICAL AND EARLY CHRISTIAN ETHICS 

Some of the most valuable work in recent German theology? is by Cath- 
olic scholars, and for this reason is the more welcome. One cannot but 
feel that in Germany as elsewhere the Protestant ideas have been pressed 
too far by many of our modern teachers. We need to be reminded that 
the older views have still something to say for themselves. They help us 
to a better perspective when they are upheld, as in the present instance, 
by a writer whose learning and competence are beyond dispute. Professor 
Wagner’s earlier work on the moral conception in ancient ethic is well 


* The Story of Eugenia and Philip (Part III: Ethiopic Martyrdoms). By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 21 pages. $1.00; The Epistle 
of Pelagia (Part III: Ethiopic Martyrdoms). By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. 14 pages. $1.00. 

2 Der Sittlichkeitsbegriff in der Heiligen Schrift und in der altchristlichen Ethik. By 
Friedrich Wagner. Miinster: Aschendorfische Verlag, 1931. viit+280 pages. M. 14.40. 
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known, and he has followed it by this more definite study of the ethical 
teaching of the Old and New Testaments and of the Fathers down to 
Augustine. His aim is to bring out the changes involved in ethical think- 
ing when morality is inseparably linked with religion. He shows how in 
the Old Testament, even in the early documents and in the apparently 
secular Wisdom literature, the moral and religious motives were bound 
up with each other. In the great Prophets they were deepened and puri- 
fied, but the unity of ethic and religion was still more strongly asserted. 
For Jesus himself moral action had its one spring in obedience to the will 
of God, and the later Christian teachers, while presenting their thought 
in varying forms, are faithful in this respect to the ethic of Jesus. Dr. 
Wagner insists, in a number of very suggestive passages, that between the 
religious motive and the impulse to do right for its own sake there is no 
real conflict. Conscience and religion both act most powerfully when they 
recognize their common ground and work hand in hand. On critical and 
historical questions Dr. Wagner has little to say. His thought is nowhere 
inconsistent with the critical outlook, but apparently he feels himself 
constrained, as a good Catholic, to keep within the bounds prescribed 
by his church. He never discusses the relation of Jesus to the Law and the 
apocalyptic hope or the mingling of Jewish and Hellenistic elements in the 
ethic of Paul. His treatment would have gained by some attempt to 
place the Christian conceptions in their historical framework; but it is 
refreshing to have them examined for once as they are in themselves, 
without the constant reference to alien ideas which often have little to do 
with them. In the second part of his book, where he deals with the ethical 
teaching of the Fathers, the author can allow himself a fuller liberty. 
He is thoroughly at home with his material, and has done a real service 
by the emphasis he lays on the ethical interest which underlies the whole 
patristic literature. So much attention has been concentrated on the 
theology of the Fathers that their effort to formulate a new ethic on the 
basis of the new religion is usually left out of sight. In this part of the 
book there is nothing to which the Protestant reader can take exception. 
It is indeed surprising and not a little gratifying to discover, all through 
the book, that the Catholic bias hardly disturbs the fundamental ideas. 
The author’s position is the broadly Christian one, and without the infor- 
mation on the title page one would seldom guess to which side of the 


church he belongs. 
E. F. Scott 
Unrton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


Authors of manuals in the field of church history have manifested only 
slight contacts with the changing interests which demand the attention of 
present-day historians. With marked uniformity they have been content 
to write and label their productions as church history or the history of 
Christianity. The appearance of a history of the Christian people is wel- 
come evidence of a changing viewpoint.? In contrast to the customary 
procedure of making ecclesiastical institutions and formal doctrines the 
central themes of church history, Professor Rowe has succeeded in mak- 
ing institutional and doctrinal developments more real by focusing inter- 
est upon the life, thought, and activities of Christian people who have 
lived in successive ages amidst an ever changing social environment. His 
work manifests a familiarity with the findings of technical research in 
church history and related fields, a conscious effort at objectivity which 
results in fairness and reserve in the statement of most diverse opinions 
and practices of groups of Christian people, and skill in selecting from 
the mass of materials those developments which are of most significance. 
Certain features make this book especially suitable for use as a textbook 
for brief courses in church history such as the carefully planned topical 
division of each of the thirty chapters, the improved periodization, the 
inclusion of aids to study which will serve to lead students into larger 
fields of inquiry, and the reading lists which are admirably adapted to the 
needs of students who are beginning study in this field. More than one- 
third of the volume is devoted to post-Reformation history. The history 
of Christian people in the Continental, English, and American areas is 
blended in an effective manner. For the first time a manual of church 
history is available which gives a record of essential facts with a bal- 
anced and undistorted emphasis upon genetic relationships, environmen- 
tal influences, creative personalities, the principle of development, and the 
continuity of Christian history. 

The marks of the pruning hook inevitably appear in a work of this 
type. Here they are evidenced most seriously in sections dealing with 
missions among the early Germanic invaders of the Roman Empire, 
Christian mysticism, conciliarism in the medieval Church, seventeenth- 
century Anglicanism, and recent Roman Catholicism. Perhaps the his- 
tory of the Christian people could have been made more real by passing 
mention of such personalities as Clovis, Peter the Lombard, and Thomas 
a Kempis. Certainly William Laud should receive attention in any ac- 


t History of the Christian People. By Henry K. Rowe. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
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count of the Christian people in England in the seventeenth century. 
Whether friends or foes they were forced to deal with Laud and the 
memory of his program. The presentation of bibliographical suggestions 
and references to source materials in footnotes or at the end of each 
topical discussion would have made the way somewhat easier for the 
student with an inquiring mind. A more generous distribution of dates 
would have given a clearer conception of time-sequence. The sketch of 
St. Francis, for instance, leaves the reader in doubt as to when St. 
Francis lived. The Index is defective and this diminishes the value of 
the book for reference purposes. For example, the ideas of Immanuel 
Kant are presented in an excellent summary in the text, but his name does 
not appear in the Index. Despite minor defects this book deserves rank 
as the most satisfactory single-volume textbook in English on church 
history. It is also well adapted to the needs of the general reader who will 
be attracted by the clear narrative style. It will prove very helpful as a 
book which pastors and directors of religious education may use in the 
needed service of acquainting their people with the Christian people of the 
past. 
J. Minton Batten 


SCARRITT COLLEGE 


A POPULAR CRITIQUE OF CHRISTIANITY 
To judge by reviews, Mr. Browne’s version of the history of Christian- 
ity has gained some acceptance among the “‘intellectuals” as substantial- 
ly the truth on the subject. Thus his book! has more than its intrinsic 
significance. Mr. Browne’s only indication of his preparation for his sub- 
ject is found in footnotes designed ‘“‘for the lay reader.”’ If we may infer 
from these, he has read in authorities of merit and of various tendencies. 
Out of his reading he has come to a high degree of certainty about most 
things, including some which really are still swb judice. His general atti- 
tude toward Christianity is suggested in the book’s motto, Lord Morley’s 
sentence “It is only when men have ceased to dispute whether Christian- 
ity was a revelation, that they have eyes to see what service it has ren- 
dered as a system.”’ His tone is not generally sympathetic, because of 
considerable subdued irony and disposition to play up small occasions of 
derision, nor is it unfriendly. The most satisfactory method of review 

will be to state briefly his views about a few principal matters. 
At the outset he says, ‘‘No one can say now just who Jesus was, or 
what he taught,” but a little later “it is quite clear that he taught some 
* Since Calvary: An Interpretation of Christian History. By Lewis Browne. New 
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such perfectionist code of ethics as this first [Jerusalem] congregation of 
his followers tried to practice.” “In the faith of the early church” there 
were three elements: “fan apocalyptic hope that Christ would soon re- 
turn, a conviction that the practice of Christ’s ethical teachings would 
hasten the return, and a belief that the observance of certain sacraments 
would assure one of salvation in the hour of that return.” On this last 
element Mr. Browne dilates somewhat, but without any citations from 
Christian writings in support. The sacraments were not primitive, be- 
cause ‘“‘the disciples at Jerusalem knew nothing of these or any other 
sacraments.” They came in at Antioch, where the religion centering in 


Jesus met and was assimilated to the religion of mystery cults. ‘“‘It is cer- 





tain” that Paul—whom Mr. Browne highly admires—encouraged this de- 
velopment. He wrought out a sacramental] religion centering not in Jesus 
but in “Kyrios Christos.’ On page 42 we are told that Paul’s only re- 
quirement was belief that Jesus was Lord, and on page 44 that “one thing 
seemed to him absolutely obligatory: to be saved one must observe the 
sacraments,” 

Luther, Mr. Browne grievously underestimates, both as a person and 
as a force, He is depicted as having started a revolution which he did not 
understand and which went too fast for him, and as being used by the 
princes who wanted church property. The Lutheran Reformation was 
mainly a political affair motivated by princely ambition and greed. But 
“Calvin was the most influential figure in the whole Reformation move- 
ment’’; and Calvinism was one of the forces making the modern world, 
because it appealed to and influenced the most progressive peoples, and 
“helped to bring into being this whole capitalistic civilization we live in 
today.” 

Concerning Christianity since the Reformation, Mr, Browne seems 
uncertain as to whether Roman Catholicism or Protestantism has more 
faults, Protestantism’s main characteristics are sectarian “disintegra- 
tion,” opposition to intellectual progress, and extravagant emotionalism. 
“Frenetic” is a favorite word with Mr. Browne. Throughout his book he 
emphasizes manifestations in Christianity to which this might be applied, 
but this is especially true regarding modern history. Of Wesley he says: 
“Swept up in his own holy frenzy, the people would begin to shout and 
scream hysterically. They would fall to the ground in seizures, etc.” 
Such things of course occurred under Wesley’s early preaching; but these 
sentences are offered as a description of the effect of his work, and as such 
they are a gross misrepresentation. Mr. Browne gives two pages to the 
Irvingites and the Plymouth Brethren, and refers to the Oxford move- 
ment in a very short footnote, The modern history of Christianity is a 
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difficult subject, and it has been too difficult for Mr. Browne. It is easier 
to pick out extravagant phenomena and things eliciting smiles than to 
interpret the spiritual life of nations. Mr. Browne writes thus of the 
eighteenth century in America: “Men like Jonathan Edwards, George 
Whitefield and Herbert (sic) Asbury had kept the colonists in a state of 
almost uninterrupted religious excitement until the outbreak of the 
American Revolution gave the populace a new vent for its overwrought 
yy ® U a ° 
nerves” —which is merely ridiculous. He has made a remarkable dis- 
covery about recent events in America. The Russian hostility to religion 
has caused “a revolution against all forms of free-thought” in the Protes- 
tant denominations, which appears as “‘either a crypto-Catholic sacramen- 
talism or a vituperatively evangelistic obscurantism.’’ Mr. Browne’s last 
page is about fundamentalism, which seems to him the main issue of 
Protestant Christianity to date. What Christianity has done in the last 
two centuries in missions, education, and social reform he thinks of sub- 
ordinate importance. His treatment of recent Christian history forces on 
the mind a criticism applicable to the whole book; it is not recognized 
that since church history began there has been in the world what may 
be called the Christian spirit, and that this has had effect. 
ROBERT HaAsTINGS NICHOLS 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FROM PLATO TO PIUS IX 

Mr. Norman Towar Boggs has written a two-volume work of some 
distinction on the history of Christianity.t The point of view is that 
Christianity and the “Christendom” that through history has been its 
vehicle have fulfilled their cycle and must pass away. This is associated 
with the idea that Christianity is essentially European. It is, therefore, 
studied almost exclusively in its European environment—a defect which 
appears in some degree in many writers who, unlike Mr. Boggs, would 
gladly avoid it if they could. This unjustifiable limitation of viewpoint 
may explain the lack of attention, except in easy generalizations, to the 
phenomena of Christianity in the last two generations, during which 
this moribund or dead religion has been exhibiting strange symptoms of 
vitality in most non-European lands. Even on that continent some im- 
pressive data of its recent history might have been discovered. 

The method of the book can be largely dissociated, however, from the 
favorite opinions of the author. In most paragraphs Mr. Boggs writes as 


t The Christian Saga. By Norman Towar Boggs. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
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a dispassionate student of social and cultura) history, and with evidence 
of extensive research and thoughtful reflection. A more [logically or chron- 
ologically developed history would have lost much of the charm of this 
rather unsystematic work. The author is enabled, by the omission or 
casual treatment of much that is stressed by the average professional 
historian, to feature aspects of the development of Christianity which are 
frequently ignored. In particular, his apt use of illustration, from the 
varied expressions in popular literature of men’s reactions to the official 
religion of the West, are of the highest vaJue; as are also his selections 
{rom many little-known works of ecclesiastics. 

The book is in no sense one for beginners, either in general history or 
in church history. 11 is neither pictoria) nor simple enough to keep up the 
interest of other than toughened students. There are probably few books 
more uneven in style. Almost always grave, Mr. Boggs is sometimes elo- 
quent, sometimes almost sublime. At other times, and all too frequently, 
he lapses into unpardonable banalities. Surely Princeton never taught 
him to write such sentences as: “Unfortunately the answer to these 
questions is neither of them easy” (I, 2go). What is meant by “the ap- 
praisal of the lives of the average Christian’? (1, 166). Writing of this 
stylistic level should have no place in a work enriched by noble passages 
reminiscent of the more distinguished of the older historians. The proof- 
reader, too, has Jeft for our amusement a Jarge number of choice “slips 
that pass in the night,” e.g., ““Erasmuc,’’ “Vallo,” “‘Canasius,” ‘“‘sholas- 
tic.” 

Among prominent defects may be mentioned the failure to present 
any adequate conception of the evolution of church organization, a sub- 
ject to which Mr. Boggs makes only a clumsy approach, and the casual 
and unconvincing treatment of church worship, art, and architecture. 
In some instances, where weighty matters are omitted, this is evidently 
due to the author’s deliberate decision to avoid trodden ground. But 
sometimes we are obliged to suppose a lack of information or of clear 
perception of the facts. It is regrettable, for instance, that the scant ref- 
erences to the Irish church and its influence should include the astonish- 
ing confusion of Columba of Iona with Columban of Luxeuil (I, 345). 

The Graeco-Roman background of Christianity is treated by Mr. 
Boggs with unusual care and fulness. Among the best sections of the 
work are the chapters on the Renaissance and Reformation (II, 575 ff.) 
which contain fresh illustrative material and many brilliant and pene- 
trating judgments. Unlike most writers who profess to treat the whole 
era of Christianity, Mr. Boggs bestows due attention on the eighteenth 


and early nineteenth centuries, and here he skilfully selects the important 
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issues in thought and social conditions in which Christianity and civiliza- 
tion can be seen in interplay or in entanglement, besides bringing the 
central personalities clearly into view. But the latest events to which 
attention is directed are those of 1871. This seems an unjustifiable avoid- 
ance of any historica) approach to the issue of the present status and 
{future survival of Christianity, concerning which the author’s opinions 
are pronounced but rather unimpressive. 

With qualifications, then, this work is sincerely recommended to a)) 
who would enlarge their familiarity with the phenomena that must be 
considered in any evaluation of European Christianity, or, more accurate- 
ly, of European culture from Plato to Pius IX. 

Joun T. MCNEILL 
Unrversrry or Cutcaco 
THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS 

Although the Devi] as a supernatura) personage appears before Chris- 
tianity, he holds a function so important and peculiar in the history of 
Christian belief that some surprise is justified at the neglect of the subject 
by the historians of theology. Even the doctrinal) writers of the devil- 
ridden ages of the church seldom devoted treatises to the Devil. Vet they 
accorded him and his innumerable cohorts ample incidenta)] notice; and 
the popular literature of the whole Christian era is full of materials from 
which enlightened moderns, whose opportunities of personal acquaintance 
with his Satanic Majesty are relatively slight, may obtain the fullest 
particulars concerning his person, aids, sphere and methods of activity, 
and how he may be combatted. Investigation of the field has been made 
by a series of non-theological writers, with fruitful results, One of the 
better class of such works is that by Arturo Graf, the Italian poet and 
scholar, written in 1889 and now first translated into English by Edward 
Noble Stone, with annotations by the translator. The book is in fifteen 
chapters arranged topically. Except for the chapters on “Magic” and 
“Hell,” in which the theme broadens out, Graf sticks as closely to his 
subject as possible in view of the great elusiveness of the latter. His ma- 
terials are mainly medieval. 

Graf holds that the Devil was believed in before any powerful gods. 
Neither the Greeks nor the Romans deified the spirit of evil; but the con- 
cept of Satan is seen evolving in the Old Testament, and was taken up by 
Christianity in which Satan attained the fulness of his being. His gigantic 
figure in Christianity is in part a reflection of the Christian reaction to the 


' The Story of the Devil. By Arturo Graf (trans. by Edward Noble Stone). New 
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incurable corruption of paganism. He is, too, the symbol of the fear and 
torment by which men’s minds were dominated in the Middle Ages. The 
discussion of “the person of the Devil” is taken up with the numberless 
fascinating or bestial metamorphoses assumed by the fiend; the result is 
aptly described as “diabolic zodlogy” (p. 36). The plurality of diabolic 
persons imports great complexity into any attempt to characterize the 
Devil, a fact suggested by the estimate of one theologian that there were 
ten thousand billions of devils all differing in their talents and functions. 
The Devil as tempter, his frauds, and his loves are treated in sufficient 
detail, and there is a somewhat sketchy chapter on “pacts with the 
Devil.’’ Two chapters are given to the exploration of Hell, and two to the 
defeats of the Devil, showing, in a manner that an earlier generation would 
have known how to prize examples of the ways by which he has at various 
times been foiled. In popular thought the Devil was often droll and some- 
times pious and honorable. The book closes with a chapter on the “‘end” 
or passing of the Devil, in which the author perhaps overstates the neglect 
with which he is treated by moderns and taunts the contemporary Pope 
Leo XIII for his naive belief in the Adversary. To many today it is not 
quite so clear as to Signor Graf in 1889 that “civilization has conquered 
hell and has, forever, redeemed us from the Devil.’’ 

This sublime assurance of a human triumph over the powers of dark- 
ness is not a feature of the recent historical study of the Devil by Maxi- 
milian Rudwin, who is the author of six other books on phases of the sub- 
ject which he now presents as a whole.’ The devil is here the personifica- 
tion of fundamental Evil, which in all religions is in conflict with the 
Good. Having made the Devil a life-study, Rudwin writes as an expert, 
and his book is both highly informing and of unfailing interest. In the 
arrangement of topics there is considerable resemblance to Graf’s book, 
but materials are selected from a wide field, and the point of view owes 
nothing to the earlier writer. The Bible, church fathers, scholastics, re- 
formers, romanticists, rationalists, and numerous contemporary investi- 
gators bring grist to Rudwin’s mill. He employs a whimsical style, which 
entirely dissolves the element of horror. Indeed, with this book in hand 
it becomes possible to spend a very pleasant and profitable evening with 
the Devil. There are, it must be added, a few slips in sentence structure, 
though these may perhaps be charged to the proofreader who has let by 
some rather striking printer’s errors. 

Of the twenty-two chapters I find those of greatest informational value 
to be ‘““The Legend of Lucifer’’ (i), “The Devil-Compact in Legend and 
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Literature” (xvi and xvii), and ‘The Salvation of Satan in Modern Poet- 
ry” (xiii). In the last-mentioned chapter we are told that Burns’s sym- 
pathy for “auld Nickie-Ben” was piously anticipated by St. Thomas 
Aquinas who spent a night praying: “O God, have mercy upon Thy 
servant the devil.” Better known, of course, is Origen’s optimistic view 
of Satan’s prospects, based upon Luke 10:7. But perhaps the most 
thought-provoking pages of the book are found in chapter x on “The 
Belief in the Devil.” Such belief, says the author, “forms a part of every 
religion. .... Disbelief in the Devil cannot be reconciled with faith in 
God.” This apparently is not simply, as we might suspect, the author’s 
way of rejecting religion. His own view seems expressed in a quotation 
from Stanton Coit: “We may not believe in a personal Devil, but we 
believe in a devil who acts very much like a person” (p. 109). Another 
point stressed by Mr. Rudwin is that “anti-theism leads to Satanism.” 
Dissatisiaction with the government of the universe leads to enthusiastic 
support of the opposition. Numerous atheists and anti-theists have been 
staunch believers in the Devil (pp. 117 ff.). Some have been his frank 
devotees (p. 306), and that not only when the Devil was thought of as the 
Promethean representative of human progress but when he remained 
simply the prompter of the seven deadly sins. The book is popular and 
descriptive rather than philosophic, but it is well worth reading by every 
student of religion. It forces consideration of the question whether we 
need a personification of evil in order to unify the concept. Historically 
the Devil has had both unity and multiplicity. If we acquiesce in the 
dissolution of his personality, shall we think of evil only in terms of evils, 
such as streptococci, unemployment, or our political adversaries? With 
the Devil consigned to the museum, there remains a large and embarrass- 
ing vacant chair in the house of theology. In any case, apparently, the 
historians of religion and the church have not been giving the Devil his 


due. 
JoHN T. MCNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LOYOLA AND HIS ARMY 

The little, limping saint who renewed the religious energies of the 
Roman church and led the counter-attack against Protestantism and hu- 
manism was not distinguished for intellectual brilliancy; but he has re- 
ceived the homage of a series of brilliant pens. The latest of his hagiog- 
raphers is Christopher Hollis, a young English popularizer of history, 
whose book’ is marked by the combination of credulity and sophistica- 
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tion that is characteristic of a group of English Roman Catholic writers. 
His sophistication appears in his belief that most men who claim to see 
visions are deceivers or deceived; his credulity, in his declining to think 
such deception possible in the case of Ignatius, because the church has 
declared him a saint and his life achievement appears to have been “ac- 
complished by direct supernatural aid.’”’ To the rational mind of Mr. 
Hollis, miracles of levitation seem ‘among the most pointless.”” ““Who,” 
he asks, “‘is the better for floating?” Yet to his piety it is impudent, and 
even unscientific, to wish to “dictate to God”’ in this matter. In fact, 
because a boy declared that looking through a chink in a door he beheld 
Ignatius, while in prayer, lifted up two feet from the ground, our author 
feels it necessary to reproach himself for his failure to see the value of 
such a phenomenon. “If I cannot see, so much the worse for me.” 

Apart from such confusions of faith and reason, Mr. Hollis is to be 
congratulated on a well-ordered and well-worded treatment of the bio- 
graphical facts. He has no sympathy for the inquisitors and other church 
officials who made Ignatius’ early efforts in saintly labor the occasion of 
petty persecution. Several of the popes, too, are dealt with rather unspar- 
ingly for their unsympathetic treatment of the reformer. Paul IV is ex- 
coriated as an agent of disaster to the church and to Christendom. The 
friendliness of Contarini to Ignatius is featured in contrast to the indiffer- 
ence or hostility of other prominent officials. Yet Ignatius is not the 
hero of all the numerous incidents related. He makes a few mistakes, and 
is accused of needless interference, on occasion, with the pleasures of the 
common people. In particular, at Azpetia he brought about the prohibi- 
tion of betting and gambling, amusements which the Roman church 
teaches are ‘“‘not in themselves sinful.”’ 

Perhaps the most outstanding point of historical interpretation stressed 
in the book is the view that ‘‘the combat with Protestantism was not at 
first intended to be, and in fact never was, the main work”’ of the Society 
of Jesus. The author cites the fact that at the time of his conversion 
Ignatius had probably never spoken to a Protestant and had none but 
the vaguest ideas of the existence of Protestantism. There is a value in 
this emphasis; and the attitudes of Ignatius and his immediate associates 
to Protestantism call for fresh investigation. But in his supposition that 
the saint was not made aware of the Protestant ferment at the University 
of Paris, Hollis is probably in error. That he “‘spoke only Spanish” is 
poor evidence on the point. He had every opportunity to learn the essen- 
tials of the controversy by reading Latin books. 

Readers of the standard biographies of Ignatius will learn little of new 
fact from this book, but all readers will obtain vivid impressions of the 
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meek but masterful Basque, who won a game of billiards in order to win a 
soul; flogged himself mercilessly and habitually but declined a flogging 
by others for an act of academic insubordination; and was opposed and 
hindered in his work by the officials of the church he had come to save. 

We are offered at the same time a summary of the history of the Jesuits’ 
by A. Mater, author of a number of books on Roman Catholicism in 
France. M. Mater treats briefly and succinctly in twenty-five short 
chapters the principal aspects of Jesuit activity and thought. Some 
chapters are necessarily commonplace recitals of the facts to be found in 
all histories of the subject. Others give penetrating analyses of special 
topics such as Jesuit government, morals and casuistry, instruction, 
poverty, politics, internationalism. He defends the Jesuits from the 
charges of immoral teaching, but regards their religion as, in the words of 
Voltaire, “‘a religion for the canaille,” in view of their encouragement of 
popular cults. The book is well balanced and well informed, and, as a 
whole, constitutes a useful critical introduction to Jesuitism. 

Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AN ACCOUNT OF MARTIN BUCER 

Recent studies in reformation history have recognized more than be- 
fore the significant place of the Strasbourg reformer, Martin Bucer, in the 
general political and ecclesiastical life of sixteenth-century Europe. Up to 
this day, an adequate biography was lacking, because the source material 
relating to his manifold activities is too widely scattered and particularly 
because the collection of his many works—books, reports, pamphlets, 
letters—although begun by his faithful secretary, Hubert, in the publica- 
tion of his Scripta Anglicana, was never accomplished. Furthermore, he 
was one of those men who, not endowed with that striking originality of 
mind which makes the historical hero and assures him of a place in the 
annals of history, impress with their direct influence and power primarily 
their contemporaries rather than later generations. Thus it happened 
that Bucer was chiefly remembered for his participation in certain major 
events which affect even present-day life, particularly for his work for the 
establishment of concord in the Lord’s supper controversy, his co-opera- 
tion with the Landgrave of Hesse, and his activities at the politico-theo- 
logical discussions during the second period of the Reformation. But his 
amazingly extensive activities for the spread of Protestantism both by 
word and deed were largely overlooked. 
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Mr. Eells has the distinction of having written the first complete biog- 
raphy of this leader.! Baum’s book did not deal with the phases of his 
later life, and Anrich’s adrairable work was intended to fill a gap. The 
first duty of the reviewer of this long-needed biography is therefore an 
expression of satisfaction at its appearance. In the present case, it is nec- 
essary to add thereto a remark stating a sense of admiration of the pro- 
found, industrious, and diligent scholarship of the author. Professor Eells 
shows a full acquaintance with the literature relating to Bucer, and his 
copious footnotes give evidence of the tremendous labor with far extended 
sources that was required of him. He had the added advantage of access 
to the manuscript collection of Buceriana, resting in Strasbourg as the 
Thesaurus Baumianus. 

The result of his work may be characterized as follows: he has chosen 
to write Bucer’s biography by studying his activities in chronological 
order rather than by offering a relief of his hero set against the general 
historical milieu of his time. Thereby I do not mean to say, of course, 
that Professor Eells fails to see Bucer in his historical setting, but I wish 
to indicate that he does not offer a general historical interpretation of his 
hero. The reader is invited to follow the course of Bucer’s life from event 
to event, as a matter of fact, almost from day to day. Indeed, the most 
conspicuous aspect of this work is its meticulous attention to dates. It is 
hardly necessary to emphasize the importance of such a method, for it 
is good that the first complete biography of Bucer has been written in 
such fashion. Furthermore, such a procedure brings out what is perhaps 
the most significant trait of Bucer’s life, namely, his incessant, indefatiga- 
ble, restless activities for the cause of Protestantism as he saw it. For he 
was truly “the knight errant of the Reformation” as Eells once calls him. 
However, it is also natural that such a method as Professor Eells has em- 
ployed does not permit him to pay as much attention to Bucer’s thoughts 
and ideals as the church historian wishes he might have done. The ab- 
sence of a full discussion on Bucer, the Christian theologian, is the one 
shortcoming of the book. For there is no doubt that Bucer followed a 
definite program. When he, ‘‘the writer of many books,” more often im- 
pelled by the need of occasions than by the desire of making a “‘scientific” 
contribution, made use of his pen, he outlined theological, ecclesiastical, 
political courses of action. If Professor Eells had dealt with this aspect 
of Bucer’s activities in a more extensive way, he would, of course, have 
been forced to make all sorts of comparisons with Bucer’s theological 
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ancestors and contemporaries, and he could also not have avoided offer- 
ing a general historical appreciation from all of which his method of 
study and writing has bidden him to refrain. 

In conclusion, may it be said that the book which at first impresses 
the reader as being rather dry and overloaded with a mass of detail 
finally exercises a genuine fascination upon the serious student, for the 
author’s apparent love of his ever busy hero proves to be contagious. 
He has succeeded in writing a “human” biography. And this, after all, 
is the test of the historian. 

W. Pauck 
CuicaGoO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE GREAT HUGUENOT SAVANT? 

This book is the despair of the reviewer who would peruse it rapidly 
between thumb and forefinger. Perhaps the first reason for this is that 
the subject is one of unusual interest. Pierre Bayle was the author of the 
Dictionnaire historique et critique which almost every student of history 
and philosophy has frequently consulted. No reader can help being struck 
by the modern tone of the dictionary, but it is surprising how few know 
much if anything, about its author. One cannot but suspect that a 
seventeenth-century writer of so enlightened a work must have had a 
significance greater than historians of literature and philosophy have in 
general accorded him. Professor Robinson has succeeded in making the 
reader feel that a real treasurer is being dug up for him. 

The life of Bayle proves to be another link in the chain of evidence 
that the Protestant Reformation has been, in a sense, the mother of the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment. There are, of course, basal ideas in 
Calvinism that are incompatible with some of Shaftesbury’s Frederick 
the Great’s, Voltaire’s, the Encyclopedists’—and Bayle’s. But, after all, 
Bayle was brought up in a Huguenot parsonage. He was for years asso- 
ciated with Jurieu, champion of Huguenot orthodoxy. In Rotterdam he 
was member of the Dutch Reformed church, in communion with which he 
also died. More than once he claimed to be a Calvinist. His heavy armor 
of irony and equivocation makes it difficult to determine how sincere 
his professions of loyalty were, but it is safe to say that emotionally he 
would have been incapable of severing connection with the church of his 
fathers. (As a student he had been converted to Roman Catholicism, 
though for a few months only.) 
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Bayle the Sceptic is called the father of modern rationalism. He is also 
the foremost defender of absolute toleration in his century. Closely re- 
lated, it is difficult to tell which has logical priority, skepticism or toler- 
ance. Surely, one might say that tolerance was learned by his disgust 
with the high-handedness of Louis XIV and the French church toward the 
Huguenots, particularly Bayle’s own family in Sedan, while the exclu- 
sivism of Jurieu was equally distasteful to him. Thus grew the conviction 
that men of the most varying creeds could, if they would, live together, 
for the matters that separated them were at least socially inconsequential. 
On the other hand, his skepticism was more than a derivative from toler- 
ance. His study of Manichaeism leads him to prefer its solution of the 
problem of the origin of evil to the Christian. The vices of the French 
church and the intolerance of Jurieu, e¢ al., lead him to think that moral- 
ity and religion are at best very loosely joined. Such reflections induce 
in him a respect for the thinkers of all ages, past and present. 

The atrophied seventeenth-century Calvinism which had all but ex- 
pired under the reign of the swashbuckling Descartes could not but fail 
to appreciate that Bayle’s rationalism was not unrelated to the thought 
of John Calvin. Bayle might have recalled them to the rock whence they 
were hewn, predicating appropriate qualifications. Calvin roots largely 
in the Italian Renaissance, and certainly makes no apologies when he 
invokes Valla in his reply to the Council of Trent. His consuming desire 
to establish the Genevan theocracy sublimated the disinterested scholar in 
him, but not in all of his posterity. Witness Pierre Bayle. 

QUIRINUS BREEN 
HILLSDALE (MICHIGAN) COLLEGE 


A HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


At first sight, one is inclined to welcome enthusiastically any book deal- 
ing with the history of Russian Christianity, especially by an author who 
is able to draw upon the rich Russian literature devoted to the subject. 
A good, reliable history of the Russian church in English is still a desi- 
deratum devoutly wished for. 

This favorable predisposition, however, pales considerably before one 
finishes reading the latest treatment of the subject in Brian-Chaninov’s 
book.' The cause of the disappointment is the patent Roman Catholic 
bias exhibited throughout the book. As the Preface openly avows, the 
study was conceived in the spirit of furthering unionistic policies of the 
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Roman church, and the text bears abundant witness to the same Jeit- 
motif. In fact, the title of the book could with justice be changed to some- 
thing like Relations between the Holy See and the Church of Russia. On any 
other basis one could justly criticize the work as giving too much space 
and prominence to this relatively unimportant aspect of Russian church 
history. 

Aside from this general bias, attention must be called to a number of 
dubious assertions. Hitherto, the placing of Vladimir’s conversion after 
the Chersonese campaign was usually conditioned by the author’s lack of 
acquaintance with critical Russian treatment of the subject. That can- 
not be said of Brian-Chaninov. He knows such an author as Golubinsky, 
who in his Jstoriya Russkoi Tserkvi, Vol. I, Part I, may be said to have 
exhausted the subject to prove the conversion of Vladimir before the 
Chersonese expedition; and yet in spite of it Brian-Chaninov ignores the 
whole evidence (p. 19). Why? Does he have better sources for his state- 
ment than Golubinsky? His interpretation of the figure of Patriarch 
Nikon also raises a query as to its legitimacy. The author permits the 
reader to believe that the title Veliky Gosudar was for the first time con- 
ferred upon Nikon. It has been used by the patriarchs since the time of 
Philaret, father of the first Romanov tsar, Michael. In view of the fact 
that in the days of Patriarch Philaret and Tsar Michael there existed a 
virtual diarchy in the government, it is certainly an overstatement to 
say that till the time of Nikon the church “had no external activity 
except through it [the state].”” To depict the character of Nikon as a noble 
defender of the church and a reformer who had the interest of the church 
at heart, above all other things, is hardly borne out by the facts in the 
case (pp. 119-21). The last patriarch of the pre-Petrine period was 
Hadrian, not Andrew (p. 128). 

Undoubtedly the poorest part of the book is the last chapter (viii), 
dealing with the post-revolutionary period. It was appended to the Eng- 
lish translation, and does not form a part of the French original. The au- 
thor often seriously misstates facts rather easily ascertainable. For in- 
stance, the reasons why Tikhon was elected patriarch in 1917 instead of 
Anthony are certainly not “still unknown” (p. 157). The statement that 
Tikhon “continued to govern the faithful’ after he was deposed by the 
Council of 1923 (p. 158) could be understood only on the supposition that 
the author did not know that the patriarch had been then in prison, and 
for over a year had not exercised the functions of his office, And worst of 
all, the clear language of the second paragraph of page 159 cannot be 
understood any other way but that the author actually supposed that the 
so-called “‘reformist”’ parties had not originated till after the Council of 
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1923, although what his idea was as to the personnel of that Council cer- 
tainly is puzzling. It is furthermore not true that the advice offered by 
the ecumenical) patriarch to Tikhon could be construed as an act of dep- 
osition of Tikhon (p. 162). One is puzzled as to what the author means 
by the “Reds” when he applies that term to a supposedly existent church 
party in Russia. Does he mean the Synodal (or Obnovlyentsy) party or 
the “Living Church”? The reference to it on page 166 is confusing, 

Tt is likewise to be regretted that the translator has not taken the 
trouble to transliterate the Russian words and titles into some standard 
method of English transliteration. Sergius of Radonezh is referred to on 
page 93 as of “Radonje” and on page ror as of “Radojene.” Neither of 
course is correct. The name of the staretz of the monastery at Pskov re- 
ferred to on page 114 should be Theophilus instead of Philotheus. More- 
over, the author certainly could not be guilty of such verba) horrors as the 
double plural endings, one Russian and the other English, which occur 
on page 125 in “‘raskolnikis,” “popovizis,” and “‘iedinonoviertzis.”’ That 
blame must most likely be assumed by the translator. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


Cwicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ENGLISH MYSTICISM 

The English Reformation holds perennial interest for the student not 
alone because of its influence upon the religious world but also because of 
its long course through history, from the middle of the fourteenth century 
to the close of the seventeenth, the complexity of its causes, and the tan- 
gled skein of its fashioning. And perhaps the period most perplexing, 
most difficult of precise and clear analysis, is that of the Commonwealth, 
coming toward the close of the reform movement. 

It is with this period that Dr. Jones deals in a little book of one hundred 
and seventy-five pages.* In his usually lucid style the author helps the 
reader to see the evolution in English religious thought and practice from 
Roman Catholicism through Anglicanism, Puritanism, Separatism to 
Baptist, Seeker, and Quaker position. This, in the main, is the line of 
progress, and the development of religious organization had its influence 
upon the political. Democracy in the church created democracy in the 
state. The spiritual right of the individual, the recognition on the part 


of the believer of the authority of Christ alone, resulted in the recognition 
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and establishment of the ‘common man’’ in all government. It was this 
religious conception, according to Dr. Jones, that has determined the 
form of democracy in England and America. 

This will be accepted as true, but it is a question if the research goes 
deep enough. The view of man’s rights, worth, and inner authority does 
not begin in a religious conviction. It was found in human experience and 
then sought sanction in religious assurances. 

It is most probable that this sense of individual independence was born 
out of the isolation of England’s insular position to the Continent. It 
came to consciousness in the little trade groups, the merchant adventurers, 
who, with their royal charters granting monopoly of trade with the people 
of the Continental countries, were self-governing groups. Authority was 
within their own body, Then through their deeply religious temperament 
and their study of the New Testament this was recognized as a divine 
right, a religious security. Common people might conduct themselves 
similarly in religious and political matters. Actual experience precedes a 
religious tenet. 

Again in tracing the chronologica) steps in the development from Sepa- 
ratist to Quaker it is a question if the author does not draw his lines too 
sharply. It may be that the Baptists, Seekers, and Quakers are set off 
a little too clearly. [t was an age of perplexity, doubt, and conflict but 
of heroism and faith in the greatness, nobility, and ability of the ordinary 
man. Society was teeming with these revolutionary ideas, and it is diffi- 
cult to say to which of these groups some exponents of them might be- 
long. They all have a common origin though they may not have gone 
the same distance. A religious conviction held in general by all was the 
authority of Christ alone, the need of an inner spiritual experience for 
salvation, and the inefficacy of the ordinances of the church. 

Dr. Jones also seems to indicate that the contribution of the Baptists 
to religious thinking was the organization of a democratic form of church 
government. The contribution of the Quaker was the rejection of the 
church as unnecessary because of his reliance upon the present guidance 
of the Spirit. This is not quite correct. The Quaker originally rejected the 
church because of its corruption, but he believed that Jesus had given 
authority only to his immediate disciples to organize the church, and cor- 
rupt as it had become, no other had a right to form a new church outside 
that apostolic order. The Baptist was the one who so firmly insisted 
upon the leadership of the spirit as to believe that any group of disciples 


had an equal right with the first apostles to form a church of Christ. 


The book as a whole is an excellent presentation of the complexity of 
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religious views held by Englishmen in those stormy days of the revolu- 
tionary period and the influence of religion in establishing the new national 


order. 
R. E. E. HARKNESS 
CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


JONATHAN EDWARDS! 

This full-length portrait of Jonathan Edwards is excellent, though it 
may not be full-depth. It does not pretend to penetrate into the hidden 
corners and inner recesses of Edwards’ extraordinary mind and baffling 
character, but it is decidedly more than a bare biographical narrative. 
As a narrative it is entertaining and, so far as the reviewer can judge, 
scrupulously accurate. For Dr. McGiffert has made extensive and critical 
use of the source materials, and, though his references to them are not as 
explicit as might be useful for scholars, his biography is more engaging 
for readers than it would be if he had made a display of his scholarly ap- 
paratus. Asa portrait, the book is a work of art, for it selects a few domi- 
nant traits to which the events of Edwards’ career serve as background. 
Of these dominant themes the one which is most distinctive and valuable 
as a fresh interpretation of Edwards’ genius is the author’s emphasis on 
Edwards’ psychological analysis of religious experience. Dr. McGiffert 
makes out a good case for the permanent value and empirical honesty of 
the various approaches which Edwards made to this central problem: 
first, the introspective analysis of his own intense experience; then, the 
dispassionate narrative of ‘“‘surprising conversions’’; then, the critical ex- 
amination of the varieties of religious affections exhibited during the 
Great Awakening; then, the acute refutation of Arminian theories of 
moral agency and responsibility; and, lastly, the superb exposition of 
holy love or disinterested benevolence toward Being. By these approaches 
Edwards succeeded in throwing light from various angles on the nature 
of holiness or “true virtue,” and though his language is unhappily anti- 
quated, his discoveries are being verified today more than ever. 

Especially interesting is the author’s presentation of the contrast be- 
tween Edwards’ interest in reforming the manners and morals of his 
Northampton congregation and Whitefield’s sentimental and itinerant 
appeals to the “religious affections.’ On the practical side, Edward was 
an unrelenting, cool critic of the morals of his community, by whom he 


was finally ostracized. On the theological side, Edwards was a passionate 
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lover of God. In his person and in his preaching an overpowering enjoy- 
ment of God’s glory was supplemented by a severe moral discipline; and 
these two traits were seldom confused or combined by him. This duality 
in his mind and character seems to be the key to an understanding of both 
his genius and his failure. He refused to follow the fashion of subordinat- 
ing the love of God to the love of fellow-men and of regarding God’s 
chief aim in creation to be the promotion of human happiness. In one 
sense, therefore, Dr. McGiffert is right in treating Edwards as a fore- 
runner of the romantic awakening in religion, but in another, he makes it 
clear that both as a theologian and as a moralist Edwards fought a con- 
sistent, though losing, fight against the romantic tendencies of his time. 
He insisted with platonic precision that God’s holiness, not his fatherli- 
ness, must be the prime object of true virtue and that morality ought to 
be merely a reflection of the love of holiness, not an exhibition of brother- 
liness. Apparently Edwards realized the unpopular implications of this 
contrast to the full. Iam not sure that he would be pleased to see Dr. 
McGiffert translating his love for God’s glory and sovereignty into the 
modern terms of an “intuition of personality and activity as the funda- 
mental features of reality” (p. 214); for Edwards treated theology as a 
very exact science. Otherwise this biography is an exceptionally keen 
portrayal of a keen mind and leaves the reader with the impression that 
Jonathan Edwards was probably right when he said that he was “‘fit for 


no other business but study.” 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NEW ENGLAND TRANSCENDENTALISM 

Although this Columbia doctoral dissertation’ is concerned primarily 
with the literary organs of that intellectual ferment called “‘transcenden- 
talism,” admittedly the most important influence upon American litera- 
ture thus far, historians of religion in this country will regard it as an im- 
portant contribution to their field because of the exceedingly close rela- 
tion between what is known as “Channing Unitarianism” and the New 
England leaders of transcendental thought. From 1830 to 1845 the rela- 
tion practically amounts to identity; from 1856 to 188s, coincidence. 
These aspects are illuminated in a graceful and scholarly way by Dr. 
Gohdes, as he examines, article by article, the contents of the apparently 
ephemeral, yet profoundly significant, organs of transcendentalism, pio- 
neer phenomena of the radical press of this country: the Western Mes- 
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senger (1835-41); the Boston Quarterly Review (1838-42); the Dial (1840- 
44); the Present (1843-44); the Harbinger (1845-49); the Spirit of the 
A ge (1849-50); Aesthetic Papers (1849); the Mass Quarterly Review (1847- 
so); the Dial (Cincinnati, 1860); the Radical (186s—72); the Index (1870- 
86). 

The work is so thoroughly done, and so interestingly presented, that 
it is final. On but two points is the study inadequate, Did Dr. Gohdes 
read Channing carefully? Not European romanticism and idealism but 
Channing is the primary source of New England transcendentalism. The 
second conclusion to which exception may be taken is the picturesque 
description of the patricide of transcendentalism by Abbott, the evolu- 
tionist materialist. The genius of his alleged victim had long since sus- 
pired into the immanentist evolutionism of the Minot J. Savage type. 
Immanentist theism was ably assimilated with evolution; and intuition 
and mysticism again supported the elder humanism of Channing, Em- 


erson, and Parker. 
With these exceptions, Dr. Gohdes’ presentation of his subject is ad- 


mirable, lucid, sympathetic. 
CHARLES LYTTLE 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A STUDY OF IMMIGRANT CHURCHES! 

This review may well begin with the statement that here is an impor- 
tant book. Its importance lies, first, in the fact that it deals with a mass 
of materials hitherto unavailable to the student of American social and 
religious history; and, second, because this study may well serve as a 
model, and, let us hope, as an incentive for future investigations of other 
immigrant churches. 

The first ten chapters deal with religious conditions in Sweden in the 
first half of the last century, tracing the rise of the Lisare movement, or 
Swedish pietism within the state church; of the Swedish Baptists; the 
Mission Friends; the Methodists and the Mormons, together with an ac- 
count of recent religious movements, and the struggle for religious free- 
dom. Of great importance to all these mid-eighteenth-century movements 
away from the state church was the work of George Scott, an English 
Wesleyan missionary to Sweden in the thirties and forties. His connection 
with the English and foreign Bible societies and his effective preaching and 
temperance agitation soon won for him a wide influence. In fact, he 


* The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration: A Study of Immigrant Churches. 
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strongly affected the total religious situation in Sweden, and all the early 
sectarian movements were closely connected with temperance agitation. 
These schismatic movements have a large significance also in the early 
Swedish immigration to America in that almost all the early Swedish 
pastors who came to America were free churchmen. 

The last two-thirds of this bulky volume—twenty chapters—recounts 
the history of the several Swedish denominations in America, together 
with excellent chapters on “‘Community Life”’; ‘“The Process of American- 
ization’”’; “Sweden and Her American Children”; and ‘The Problem of 
Language.” Chief attention is given the Augustana Synod, and rightly 
so, since it is the largest and most influential Swedish church in America. 
The author points out, however, that the Augustana Synod is not the 
daughter of the Church of Sweden, as many no doubt think (p. 19), though 
it was founded by men educated, ordained, and trained in the state church 
(p. 265). Hasselquist, the most influential of the early Swedish Lutheran 
pastors in America, so fully adapted himself to American conditions and 
“placed the stamp of pietism and low-church form so securely on the 
Augustana Synod” that it has come to occupy a unique place among 
American Lutheran synods (p. 169). 

Ranking next to the Augustana Synod in point of numbers are the 
Mission Friends, with thirty-three thousand members in 1930. They con- 
stitute the extreme puritanical group among the Swedish people both in 
Sweden and in America. In Sweden the Mission Friends formed a lay 
movement within the state church; in America they soon seceded from 
the Augustana Synod, and under their greatest leader, E. A. Skogsbergh, 
won a relatively large following in strong Swedish centers. Episcopalians 
and Methodists, though their proselyting began with the coming of the 
first Swedish immigrants, have failed to win large followings. The Bap- 
tists, however, with their tradition of religious liberty and their minimum 
of organization, have appealed more largely to the Swedish people, and 
rank after the Mission Friends as the strongest competitor of the Augus- 
tana Synod. 

The church has played a large part in the life of Swedish American 
communities, although perhaps not more than 20 per cent of the Swedish 
immigrants have connected themselves with any church. But even those 
who have held aloof from its membership use the church for social inter- 
course. No large immigrant group have more quickly become American- 
ized than have the Swedes, nor have any of the immigrant churches more 
successfully or rapidly accommodated themselves to the peculiar Ameri- 
can environment than have the several Swedish churches. 

Professor Stephenson has collected the sources for this study on both 
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sides of the Atlantic, having spent a year on a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
Sweden in 1927-28 for this purpose. The Bibliography of more than forty 
pages lists many newspapers and other periodicals published both in 
Sweden and in America, while the author has availed himself of much rich 
manuscript material. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A LIFE OF BISHOP SLATTERY 

In this straightforward account of the busy life of Charles L. Slattery," 
who held two of the highest offices in the gift of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, that of rector of Grace Church, New York, and bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, we have the story of a cultured, able, broad-minded, and aggres- 
sive twentieth-century American clergyman. The son of a New England 
clergyman, Slattery inherited all that New England had to offer in educa- 
tion and gentle background. He was a graduate of Harvard and Cam- 
bridge Theological Seminary, but he spent ten years of his early ministry 
as dean of the Cathedral at Faribault, Minnesota, where he learned to 
love and appreciate the great Middle West. In 1907 he accepted a call to 
Christ Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, from whence he was sum- 
moned three years later to Grace Church, New York. For twelve years 
he was the successful and happy leader in this greatest of Protestant 
Episcopal parishes, delighting to describe himself ‘‘a happy parson.” His 
able ministry reached its logical culmination in his election, first, as bishop 
coadjutor and, after 1925, bishop of the diocese of Massachusetts where 
his all too brief leadership was ended by his death five years later. 

Bishop Slattery did many things well; he was a successful church ad- 
ministrator, first, of the Cathedral at Faribault; then, of his great New 
York parish; and, finally, of the diocese of Massachusetts. He was an 
effective and helpful preacher, with a rare gift at consolation. He was the 
author of more than two-score volumes, excelling in presenting great 
spiritual truths and in creating a devotional feeling and attitude. But he 
“fell short of the ultimate greatness, that which defies compromise and 
concessions and is ready like the first disciples to turn the world upside 
down for the sake of the Kingdom of God.’ But how could a minister 
achieve such greatness and remain rector of the richest parish in the 
world? He was, however, “‘the best type of minister below this arduous 


level of militant sanctity.” He was a low-churchman with broad sym- 
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pathies and came nearer reaching the level of true greatness, in his latter 
years, as a fearless apostle of church unity. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE DISCIPLES IN FRONTIER LIFE 

In contrast to the usual] practice of beginning the story of the Disciples 
of Christ at nine o’clock in the morning on the day of Pentecost, this ac- 
count' states that “the most important discovery that one makes about 
primitive Christianity is that it never existed.” The restoration move- 
ments were real enough, however, and Alexander Campbell, as Dr. Garri- 
son points out, made his distinctive contribution, the idea of Christian 
union. Whereas his predecessors were interested in a complete biblical 
theology or an authoritative form of government, he raised the question, 
“What did the apostles require as conditions for admission to member- 
ship in the church?” 

Two questions that come to the mind of even the most casual observer 
must be answered by a historian of the Disciples of Christ. How did a 
movement pledged ‘‘to restore unity, peace, and purity to the whole 
church of God” come to develop a strong denominational consciousness? 
When and why was the principle of the independence of each local church 
replaced by a complex organization? The author ably answers these ques- 
tions. The need for a common interpretation of the New Testament, the 
hostility of establishment denominations, the persistent problems of open 
communion and immersion as prerequisites to membership, and the pub- 
lication of A, Campbell’s Christian System tended to emphasize doctrinal 
conformity. Gatherings for preaching and worship, a survival of the 
camp-meeting tradition, led to periodic district meetings and the sending 
out of evangelists. Dr, Garrison compares the recognition of the need for 
organization for increased efficiency and permanency to what happened 
to the early church when it ceased to believe in an imminent second com- 
ing. Before 1850, a Bible society, a national convention, and a missionary 
society were organized. 

The book is valuable for its excellent summaries and recapitulations 
showing at each stage the problems to be faced. For example, the author 
gives the eight steps taken in deriving the immersionist position, an 
itemized statement of differences between reformers and Baptists, an 
extended study of open and closed communion, the positive and negative 
forces that led to organization as a denomination, the sixteen fundamental 

' Religion Follows the Frontier. By Winfred Ernest Garrison. New York: Harper, 
1931. xiv-+317 pages. $2.50. 
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principles of the Disciples of Christ, the tendencies toward open member- 
ship, and the denominational attitude on social questions. The idea of in- 
corporating the references in the text is excellent, for it makes unnecessary 
an essay on bibliography. Unfortunately, there is a lack of consistency; 
some citations are given specifically; for others, the page numbers are 
missing. 

Lack of space and the necessity for giving a clear conception of de- 
nominationa) change and progress lead the author to stress the influence 
of ideas rather than to follow the implications of the title and discuss 
social conditions as factors in shaping the new movement. The refusal of 
A. Campbell to take pay for his preaching, and the aversion of groups of 
Disciples to salaried workers and subsidized missions are explained as 
matters of New Testament interpretation alone, rather than as frontier 
prejudices common to many denominations, The life of the farmer- 
preacher, the zealous work of itinerant Disciple evangelists (often placing 
rural communities in a “state of siege’”’), and the disciplining of individual 
members, barely mentioned in this volume, must be fully considered to 
gain a complete picture of the religious life of the time. 

Dr. Garrison gives a remarkably fine sketch of the response of the 
Disciples of Christ to the increased emphasis on efficiency and large-scale 
organization that characterized the “Age of Big Business.’”’ By 1865 there 
was a general plea for fewer but better endowed colleges. Journalistic 
influence came to be consolidated in the hands of the editors of the Chris- 
tian Evangelist and the Christian Standard. The adoption of a budget sys- 
tem, the every-member canvass, the creation of a permanent revolving 
fund, the various organizations of business men, and the founding of the 
Board of Church Extension show the same trend. As the author well states: 
**The Disciples were an integra] part of that tota] body of population whose 
ideals were moving from simplicity toward elegance.”’ Hence, in spite of 
the protests of conservatives, organs were installed in churches, and 
trained ministers, attached to single congregations, replaced the part- 
time preacher, The term ‘‘Reverend,” not without strenuous protests, 
came into common usage. The part that journalism plays in the develop- 
ment of the congregational type of denomination is clearly demonstrated, 
The Christian Baptist aroused a denominational consciousness in lieu of a 
central organization, There are interesting tables of statistics showing the 


high mortality and frequent changes of name and editorial control of 


denominational journals, 


Roy Haroitp JOHNSON 


TureL COLLEGE 
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JOSEPH THE PROPHET 


This is the first adequate life of Joseph Smith,’ the founder of Mor- 
monism, to be written by a non-Mormon, and is a fascinating portrayal 
of one of the strangest careers on record. The author is a newspaper man, 
and his book is strongly tinged with the newspaper flavor, but on the 
other hand his story is based on a solid foundation of fact, and the 
tendency to play up the dramatic is not greatly overdone. The fact 
that a creditable piece of investigation has been performed by Mr. 
Beardsley becomes increasingly evident as the narrative proceeds. 

What the peculiar social, economic, and religious conditions in west- 
ern New York were, in the eighteen thirties and forties, which produced 
such unusual children as Mormonism, Adventism, and Spiritualism, has 
never been satisfactorily explained. All of these movements sprang from 
a New England background and came to fruition in a rude and rough 
frontier society. In spite of the quite natural attempts of Mormon writers 
to improve the economic and social position of the Smith family, it seems 
to be we)l authenticated that their Prophet Joseph was the son of shift- 
less and ignorant parents, who lived as squatters on land which belonged 
to others, and gained a precarious livelihood, largely by playing upon the 
superstitions of the people about them. Mormonism, according to Mr. 
Beardsley, came into being simply as one of numerous schemes devised 
by Joseph Smith to live without physical exertion. Such a contention, 
would of course, be indignantly rejected by faithful Mormons. 

In the author’s account of the origin of the Book of Mormon, Sidney 
Rigdon has a place of chief importance. In fact, he is called its actual 
author, and this ex-Baptist, ex-‘‘Campbellite’”’ preacher is pictured as a 
man of brilliant oratorical gifts and large scholarly attainment. That he 
had a glib tongue and a gift for plausible argument is probably true, but 
his scholarly attainment is certainly the product of the author’s imagina- 
tion. As a matter of fact, just what was the relationship, in the early 
years, between Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon no one knows, nor is it 
probable that the exact facts regarding the production of the Book of 
Mormon will ever be fully revealed. 

The story of the beginning and early development of Mormonism, in 
western New York, then in the Western Reserve of Ohio and in north- 
western Missouri, is passed over somewhat hurriedly, while the larger part 


of the book is devoted to the founding and development of the Mormon 


New Jerusalem of Nauvoo. In 1839 the Mormons were driven from Mis- 
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souri and began to build a new center on the Mississippi River, near the 
present city of Quincy in the state of Illinois, and almost overnight it 
became the largest city in the state, and Joseph Smith, an important 
figure in Illinois politics. Due to the peculiar political situation in Illinois 
at the time, the Mormons were courted by both political parties, which 
enabled Smith to secure a charter for the city of Nauvoo, making it prac- 
tically independent of state authority. This undoubtedly worked even- 
tually to the undoing of Joseph Smith and his Mormons. He thought 
himself too secure and imagined that his power was greater than he 
actually possessed. 

The tragic end of the Prophet—murdered by his enemies under the 
guise of state militiamen—the Mormon war which followed, together 
with the terrible sufferings patiently endured on the long trek to Utah, 
arouses both sympathy and admiration. 

The career of Joseph Smith is certainly stranger than fiction and wheth- 
er prophet or knave he is always interesting. The author states that, in 
his long study of Joseph Smith, familiarity has not bred contempt, and, 
while he believes that his followers are mistaken in reverencing him as a 
prophet, his detractors have erred in the other direction, in their unwar- 
ranted denunciations, for he holds that Joseph Smith was simply a prod- 
uct of his time and his environment. 

WitirAm WarREN SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSOR OMAN DISCUSSES THE SUPERNATURAL 

The earlier books of Principal Oman, Vision and Authority, The Prob- 
lem of Faith and Freedom, and Grace and Personality have \ed us to expect 
from him a combination of religious insight and scholarly treatment, and 
this book! lives up to expectations. It is a broad survey of the field of 
philosophy of religion, and in its five hundred pages there is packed a great 
deal of careful reasoning and vigorous statement. The book falls into four 
main parts. 

The first part, which is the introduction, seeks to define the nature of 


religion by an examination of other theories. I pass over this critical 
study and come directly to the author’s own position. He sees religion on 


its subjective side bound up “witha sense of the holy and a judgment of 
the sacred.”’ The former means much more to him than to Otto, who re- 


garded the holy as related to the vague feeling of the numinous, for Oman 
realizes that the sense of the holy has called out from man something more 
* The Natural and the Supernatural. By John W. Oman. New York: Macmillan, 
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than awe or dread. It is important for religion because it has been the 
parent of reverence, and hence Oman sees a moral] and a rationa] element 
connected with the sense of the holy from early times. His judgment of 
the sacred is founded upon the belief in absolute value, and these persona] 
sides of religion rest upon the objective reality of the supernatural. He 
sums up his position as follows: 

But, while the Supernatural wov'd have no meaning were there only sensa- 
tions and values of physical pleasure and pain, in the end the validity of religion 
depends neither upon the feeling of holiness nor upon the judgment of sacred- 
ness, but upon the reality to which these belong—the existence of the Super- 
natural. The Supernatural is the special concern of religion, and nothing else is 
concerned with it in the same way as religion. 

As here used, the Supernatural means the world which manifests more than 
natural values, the world which has values which stir the sense of the holy and 


demand to be esteemed as sacred [p. 71]. 


In the second section of the book the author treats of the problem of 
knowledge with respect both to the natural and the supernatural, and to 
me this section is the least satisfactory. He clearly sees that any solution 
of the problem of knowledge involves a synthesis of the belief in an active 
intelligent mind and in a world existing independent of the act of knowing. 
He has many excellent insights, and there is an exceptionally fine account 
of the awareness and apprehension of the mind of Shakespeare, but Lam 
unable to see that he has done much to clarify the theory of knowledge 
problem. 

In the third section he treats of the problem of freedom and necessity, 
and dea}s with those issues which arise in the attempt to relate the natura) 
and the supernatural. He has an interesting comparison of positivistic 
doctrine and the Hindoo law of Karma, and on the whole develops a 
metaphysics in which personality has a dominant place. But here I feel 
that in his opposition to naturalism he has given us too abstract a doctrine 
of personality and is unable to do justice to religion as a constructive 
factor in our social civilization, 

In the last section of the book on the evanescent and the eternal the 
author gives his account of the development of religion. He classifies 
religion into the primitive, the polytheistic, the mystical, the ceremonial- 
legal, and the prophetic, and, in accordance with the philosophy developed 
in the third section, regards the prophetic as the highest type of faith. 

This book is worthy of the attention of the serious student, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the most significant books that have appeared in recent 
years in the field of the philosophy of religion. 

WALTER T. BROWN 


Yate UNIvErSITY 
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GOD AND KARL BARTH 


Professor Pauck’ starts out as an ardent disciple of Karl Barth. Barth 
has the truth and he gives himself to Barth. Thus he is able to understand 
Barth from the inside. But after he has done this, he comes forth and 
looks at Barth from the outside. He did this not by deliberate intent, asa 
trick of exposition. Rather it represents a development and transition in 
his own thinking. Thus his exposition takes on added value. 

The central teaching of Barth is that God is absolutely other or trans- 
cendent to human thought and experience. That does not mean that God 
is outside the world, as the deists taught. Brunner, a disciple and ex- 
pounder of Barth, is quoted by Pauck as saying that this transcendence of 
Gad is “epistemological but not cosmological.” God must not be identi- 
fied with our ideas about God and God is not a human experience. 
The greatest wrong we can do, according to Barth, is to represent God 
as reduced to the forms and boundaries of our ideas and experiences. 

True religion is not easy, comfortable, peaceful. Rather it is the tor- 
ment of a love and aspiration which is forever baffled because its object 
cannot be attained. God forever evades our thoughts and our emotional 
states. Here, of course, we have the great ambiguity of the word “‘experi- 
ence.”’ If our experiences refer to God, it can be said that we experience 
God in the same sense we experience most objects; for almost all objects 
which concern us in everyday life transcend our immediate experience 
and are never compassed in the data and emotions of consciousness. 
But that is another question and misses the point of Barth’s attack. 
Barth is fighting the prevalent custom in modernistic religion which rep- 
resents God as peculiarly an object of inner experience or intuition. This 
to Barth is sacrilege, idolatry, sin against the Holy Spirit, and worthy of 
every other hard name you can give to it. 

Barth’s treatment of death and Christ help to show the significance of 
his insistence on the transcendence and objectivity of God. 

Death is the revelation of God. Death is the mark of our futility. Our 
life comes to naught. We are frustrated, thrown down, hemmed in. This 
experience of our limitation, this beating of our heads against a stone wall, 
is a revelation. It is the revelation of the stone wall. The stone wall is 
the reality that shapes us, determines destiny, to which we must conform 
but cannot. To change the figure of speech, when we strike against the 
bars of a cage, we become aware of a sky from which we are excluded and 
did not notice until the cage barred the way. God is the sky. We are 
caged behind the bars of death. But Barth is not here defending personal 

* Karl Barth—Prophet of a New Christianity? By Wilhelm Pauck. New York: 
Harper, 1931. 228 pages. $2.50. 
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immortality. To continue as a human person after death would be to 
miss God still, 

The historical man Jesus is not the revelation of God. The cross is 
the revelation, which means that the most sublime figure in human his- 
tory demonstrated that the utmost reach of human life as exemplified in 
Jesus is contrary to the nature and goodness of God and must be de- 
stroyed on the cross. God’s ways are not our ways, his thoughts, not ours. 
They are so immeasurably and sublimely greater than ours that the ut- 
most perfection of human life can only beat itself against the iron bars 
until it is released by death from the mode of existence called human, 
which mode is so different from the form of existence which is God that 
man can only love and adore a majesty and goodness so great that he 
cannot participate in it and still be man. 

But man can love and adore God and live for God. Not that human 
services are of any importance to God, but they can be offered up as 
expression, and hence as experience, of this love and adoration. Right 
here, I should judge, is the utmost triumph and glory of man, although 
neither Pauck nor Barth seem to make it explicit. It is utmost triumph 
and glory to be able to adore what ts of such far transcendent worth 
beyond our best that we cannot know it or experience it. To be able to 
adore such sublimity, enables us to rise above human life, not in the sense 
that we escape any of its limitations, but solely in the sense that we can 
adore that which is so far beyond us. Thus Barth’s pessimism and con- 
demnation of human life is only the obverse side of a triumphant soaring 
that reaches dizzy heights beyond the reach of imagination. 

But Barth’s theology has one fatal weakness and because of this weak- 
ness collapses. He condemns human reason. It seems to the reviewer he 
does so because of a misapprehension of the scientific use of reason. He 
seems to think that if he approves the exercise of reason in approach to 
God he must admit that God can be identified with some particular theo- 
logical or philosophical system. But the right use of reason does not so 
issue. Rather it means the constant and ruthless rational criticism of 
every idea and project to the end of correcting and reconstructing it 
toward the truth about God, even though the perfect truth might never 
be attained. 

This scientific approach is the only possible way in which we can hold 
before our minds any reality and at the same time recognize that it is 
essentially other than, and transcendent to, all our ideas about, and 
experiences referent to, it. 

Since Barth rejects this rational approach, all the subjectivism that 
he drove out the front door comes trooping back through the rear. The 
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house, swept and garnished, now has in it more devils of subjectivism than 
ever before. Barth is driven to uphold a kind of faith which is certainly a 
subjective experience and yet says it is a peculiar way of access to God. 
He accepts uncritically that system of theology which happens to appeal 
to him because of his early training and present environment, and de- 
clares it to be the truth about God. Certain philosophic presuppositions 
he uncritically, almost unconsciously, accepts. To accept them, and the 
traditional theology, as mere working propositions, held constantly sub- 
ject to criticism and reconstruction, and used merely as intellectual tools 
to be discarded as soon as he could get better, would save him from the 
subjectivism and historism against which he has so desperately struggled. 
But as it is, his struggle is vain. Subjectivism, traditionalism, and dog- 
matism have swallowed him up. His noble undertaking becomes a fiasco. 

We are with you, Barth, but you have failed. That is the note on which 
Pauck ends his book. But Professor Pauck should not be held responsible 
for what has been written in this review about critical reason as a correc- 
tive and sustainer to accomplish what Barth tried to do but failed to 


accomplish. 
HENRY N. WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
A REVOLT AGAINST MODERNISM: 

These five lectures, delivered by Emil Brunner at the Universities of 
London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh during the past year, are easily the 
most concise and clear-cut presentation of the issues maintained by the 
new German theology, commonly known as the “‘theology of crisis,” 
that has appeared in English print. The issues dealt with are: ‘The 
Word of God and Reason”; “The Word of Christ and History’’; ““The 
Word of the Spirit and Psychology”’; ‘“'The Word of the Bible and Sci- 
ence’; and “The Word of the Church and Society.” The conclusions 
reached concerning these issues are: that the Word of God is not known 
through reason but through revelation; that Jesus, the Christ, not the 
Jesus of history, is relevant and essential] to faith; that faith, which ‘‘re- 
integrates personality in its unity, lies above the categories with which 
psychology apprehends its objects’; that because “the message of Revela- 
tion’’ transcends the biblical world-view, as it transcends all world-views, 
its “vision of God”’. . . . no science will ever touch”’; and finally, that the 
church, in its Christian sense, opposes society, in its modern sense, on the 
same grounds that Christianity opposes modernism: the one espouses 
organic community; the other, individual (atomistic) self-sufficiency. 

* The Word and the World. By Emil Brunner. New York: Scribner, 1931. 127 
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From a reading of this book, the “theology of crisis’’ appears more 
than ever to be a back-to-the-reformers movement, particularly in its 
conception of Jesus Christ and in the character of its dependence upon the 
Bible. It is, on the one hand, a decisive reaction against Protestant ortho- 
doxy on the grounds that it reduced Christian faith to an impossible reli- 
gion of blind authority to Scripture. On the other hand, it is a vigorous 
protest against modernism, which, in reacting against the rigid authori- 
tarianism of orthodoxy, has abandoned all sense of responsibility to an 
objective order. 

This doctrine of self-sufficiency, which Brunner terms the ‘‘core of 
modernism,” is the central object of attack throughout the book. Briefly 
stated, the underlying thesis is that man is “not self-sufficient,”’ but is 
related to and dependent upon an objective order, wholly apart from the 
realm of historical and evolutionary events. Consequently, man, of him- 
self, has no capacity to co-ordinate his being with this world of the abso- 
lute, for reason, morals, and ethics have nothing to do with absolute 
good. Salvation cannot be achieved; it can only be received when brought 
to humanity from that Absolute realm. Thus, while history and human 
culture, as such, are irrelevant to salvation, one event in history is perti- 
nent, namely, the coming of Jesus Christ into human society. 

The method and criteria whereby Brunner achieves his theological 
synthesis are not unfamiliar. Clearly it recalls the combined labors of 
Luther and Calvin. His constructive theologizing would not be difficult 
to criticize, particularly by one who shares no sympathy with the super- 
natural absolutism so prominent in Brunner’s theology. But the insight 
that impels his constructive efforts, and which he points to as ‘‘the core 
of the conflict” between Christianity and modern culture, is of immense 
importance, namely, the question whether man can insist upon his “‘self- 
sufficiency” or must acknowledge his dependence upon an objective order. 
This is by all means the crucial question in modern theology, and must 
be answered in terms of some new synthesis of thought. That it must take 
the course of a retreat to a traditiona] absolutism, however, as Brunner 
insists, is a conviction many will not share in. And certainly a synthesis 
that turns with such indifference upon the realm of human history and 
human culture, rendering them not only impotent but irrelevant to the 
concerns of man’s destiny, can serve only to frustrate the present quest 


and plunge us deeper into a bewildering obscurantism. 
BERNARD E. MELAND 
CENTRAL COLLEGE 
FAYvETTE, Missourt 
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MYSTICISM, SCIENCE, AND PHILOSOPHY 

Two books, written by an American professor and a French pastor, 
respectively,’ present almost identical views of the claims of mystical ex- 
perience in the light of modern science and philosophy. Because of the 
close similarity of their views, their differences of approach and emphasis 
furnish an interesting commentary in comparison of liberal Protestantism 
in France and the United States. 

The volume by America’s leading mystic, Professor Rufus Jones, is 
a group of eleven essays and touches on more phases of the problem in 
hand; Pastor Boegner’s little book is a series of six radio lectures. These 
conditions should be borne in mind; though, interestingly enough, M. 
Boegner’s work has more footnote apparatus than the professor’s essays. 

It is clear that the two men are kindred spirits. Both are protesting 
against the new rationalism of dogmatic naturalists. Both feel that in the 
last analysis the major concern of philosophy is with the depths of the 
mystic’s experience of God. Both insist on the validity of that sort of 
revelation which, freed from the older artificial connotations of verbal 
inspiration, comes through intuitive grasp of the divine presence im- 
manent in the human soul. For both, God is within and beyond us, 
the only adequate explanation of the profound dissatisfactions that con- 
tinually drive us on beyond our present selves to higher reaches of achieve- 
ment and insight. For both, Jesus is the supreme expression of this im- 
manent transcendence of the divine in human life. If Dr. Jones has 
added chapters on ‘“‘The Immanence of God,” on ‘‘Prayerasa Pathway to 
God,” and on the great philosophic tradition of the idealist quest for God, 
these are by way of elaborating the implications of his general theses. 
The chapter on ‘‘The Testimony of History” is a more general survey of 
a problem touched upon by M. Boegner in his discussion of ‘‘Across the 
World of the Gods,”’ but also offers a philosophy of history not offered in 
the French lectures. 

In view of these resemblances—which would be striking, did they not 
represent a familiar liberal Christian position—the differences between 
the two books are instructive. 

One feels the atmosphere of the Pauline episode on Mars’ Hill in the 
French radio lectures. The preacher is conscious of having his back to the 
wall and being at bay before an unseen audience of free-thinkers (who 
seem to make French Protestants so anxious) with the believers also 

t Pathways to the Reality of God. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
xlii+253 pages. $2.00. 

God the Eternal Torment of Man. By Marc Boegner (trans. M. S. Enslin). New 
York: Harper, 1931. xii-++165 pages. $2.00. 
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watching his every move. M. Boegner is never vindictive, but he is clearly 
engaged in controversy: the frequent use of the opponents’ arguments 
against themselves, the references to the conversions of atheists, and the 
analysis of their contentions into a series of logical impossibilities are 
indicative. 

If Protestant religion is under fire from free thought in France, so is 
idealist philosophy under criticism in America. And at times Professor 
Jones shows the strain of this barrage. But he has companions in philos- 
ophy outside the field of Protestant religion who share his philosophic 
views and he need not get excited yet. This assurance lends to his writing 
an air of quietness. But perhaps the demands of a philosophic essay to be 
read by the learned are not so exacting of fervor as a radio lecture heard 
by the untrained. 

But the starting points are different, too. The French preacher is 
forging the hot metal of struggling souls profoundly conscious of moral 
failure; the American philosopher is molding the moist clay of sophisti- 
cated minds having some concern for intellectual clarity. Consequently, 
there is a sense of urgency in the one, that can scarcely brook the delibera- 
tion of the other. But it must not be supposed from this that there is any 
lack of intellectual keenness in the former. On the contrary, there is some 
acute reasoning and every evidence of good stiff thinking. 

Perhaps the outstanding difference is the range of the references cited 
in the American work which shows up by contrast the provinciality of the 
other. If M. Boegner dips back into history it is to quote Pascal, or 
Calvin, or Baudelaire—all Frenchmen. If he discusses contemporary 
philosophy it is in terms of Bergson, Le Roy, Chevalier, Renouvier, and 


all Frenchmen. If he is speaking of sociology and history of 





Boutroux 
religion it is with reference to Durkheim, Reinach, Grandmaison, and 
(to be sure) Morris Jastrow—three of them Frenchmen. Professor Jones, 
on the other hand, draws upon Arnold and Henri Bremond; Grandmaison 
and Bosanquet; Eckhart and Pascal; Wordsworth, Goethe, and Coleridge; 
Pringle-Pattison and Bergson; Von Hiigel and Boutroux; and Poincaré. 
It may be that French radio addresses cannot take their hearers too far 
from home in such discussions. 

At the same time, M. Boegner’s book will be of great value to thought- 
ful Americans, for they will want to know the currents of contemporary 
thought to which he introduces them. Professor Enslin is to be thanked 


for an excellent translation. 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE ATTITUDE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 

This volume’ is a defense of “the right to believe.” The argument is 
presented not in a closely connected form but as a series of reflections by 
an acute mind on current religion. 

The author finds ‘“‘the need to believe’ rooted in the ultra-rational 
factors of experience. Religion grows out of the will to live rather than the 
will to know. Add to this crude will to will, man’s hunger for completion, 
his interest in finding the world one in which he can be at home, and you 
have the elements out of which belief is formed. Non-intellectual factors 
are also significant as sources of religious doubt. The doubter might well 
psychoanalyze himself to discover why his gorge rises in the presence of 
an unsophisticated faith. If the skeptic, moreover, were to be critical of 
his skepticism he might discover that his negative views are based on 
naive assumptions, of the influence of which he has been unaware. After 
the doubters and the skeptics have taken their own medicine for a while, 
they may discover that man cannot live by spiritual disinfectants alone. 
Religion lives by assumptions which are on the side of life. ‘“‘Religion 
claims no more for its beliefs than the willingness to let them be true if 
they can be.” 

Skepticism has attacked the dignity of man, the authority of Jesus, 
and the attraction of the spiritual. It also maintains that the church has 
lost her sense of mission. The author fights back with keen-edged weap- 
ons. One likes his hopeful attitude toward the church and his insistence 
on the ethical drive in early Christianity. It was not all a matter of 
sacramentalism and a despairing escape from the world. First-century 
Christianity meant a terrific conflict within the souls of men for a life 
superior to the prevailing moral standards. Later on, Christianity funded 
its ethics and went in for respectability and power. 

An adequate religion for these times, the author says, must be morally 
strenuous, humanly hopeful, and intellectually skeptical. This is a popu- 
lar combination of virtues, but the reviewer doubts their compatibility. 
Man is not so compartmentalized that a robust hope and moral strenuos- 
ity find congenial associations in a mind dominated by a thoroughoing 
intellectual skepticism. Some of our philosophical élite profess to get 
away with it, but one wonders how much of this is a pose. The same 
struggle to unite incompatibles is apparent in the author’s discussion of 
the religion of Jesus. ‘Devotion to it,” he says, “as if it were practical 


may be the only source of regeneration for our shriveling life.’ But to 


1 Ways of Believing. By Miles H. Krumbine. New York: Harper, 1931. 156 pages. 
$2.00. 
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Jesus himself his religion was certainly not a matter of als ob. At best 
such a philosophy is a makeshift for those struggling between two worlds. 

You may open this book and begin to read almost anywhere and find 
something rewarding. It is packed with choice insights neatly expressed. 
Here is one. ‘Religion is very like some people; you have to get used to 
its faults before you begin to see its virtues and beauties.’’ Everywhere 
you have evidence of wide reading and informed scholarship. 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SCIENCE AND THE PROBL. M OF GOD 

As the title suggests,! this volume is concerned with the religious im- 
plications of modern science. Of the fifteen contributions, a number are 
reprinted from other sources. There is part of Professor Einstein’s article 
which originally appeared in 7he Forum; there are sections from Sir 
Arthur Eddington’s Science and the Unseen World and Sir James Jeans’ 
The Mysterious Universe. Among the other contributors are Robert Milli- 
kan, E. G. Conklin, William McDougall, George T. Patrick, Sir Arthur 
Thomson, and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

The only generalization which can be made of the book as a whole is 
that every possible viewpoint is represented. Here is Einstein’s lofty 
Spinozism side by side with a defense of psychical research, Eddington’s 
mysticism next to Julian Huxley’s outspoken humanism. 

A number of the writers seem to feel that they have discovered God, 
but the question arises as to the extent to which their science has been of 
any assistance in this undertaking. Professor Conklin is emphatic in his 
statement that: ‘‘If there is no purpose in the universe, then, indeed there 
is no God, and no good.”’ When we turn, however, to find his scientific 
evidence for this purpose, we are met with the statement that: ‘Science 
cannot solve the great mysteries of our existence.” ‘Faith alone assures 
us that there is definite purpose in all experience.” Is this science dis- 
covering God? 

There is little apparent realization of certain of the basic philosophical 
problems involved. There is a frequent assumption that though a thor- 
oughgoing empiricism is involved in all valid scientific procedure, there 
is some other method of gaining religious knowledge, which is, perhaps, 
another illustration of the separation of science and religion. 

Professor Millikan argues for religion largely on the basis of authority 


1 Has Science Discovered God? A symposium. Edited by Edward H. Cotton. New 
York: Crowell, 1931. 308 pages. $3.50. 
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plus an indefinite pragmatism, Religion seems to be identified in large 
measure with the church, and to clinch the argument he asserts that 
“the Christian church controls ninety-five per cent of the world’s altruism,” 
One is tempted to ask Professor Millikan for the experimental data back 
of so interesting and sweeping a generalization. 

The previous criticisms cannot by any means apply to al] the contribu- 
tors. Professor Einstein analyzes what he calls the three types of religion, 
and concludes that science does give us the possibility of a cosmic religion 
which will meet the needs of men. Professor Julian Huxley, though an 
avowed humanist, is by no means blind to the emotional problems in- 
volved in the passing of an older faith. He recognizes that men still need 
salvation: ‘‘a sense of harmony and peace, a conviction of the value of 
existence, a feeling that their relation with the world at large is no longer 
confused and meaningless, but right and significant.” 


LAURENCE M. SEARS 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE 

One of our most distinguished professors of philosophy has said, recent- 
ly, that no sort of thinking in our time is so full of evasion as religious 
thinking, Generally speaking, he is, undoubtedly, right. Kar] Barth was 
literally pushed into his “‘Crisis Theology”’ by an unevasive consideration 
of Feuerbach. Whatever one may think of the Barthian theology, no one 
will call it evasive, timid, or tentative. Surely, the most significant book 
in our time, for the religious thinker, is Krutch’s The Modern Temper; 
it has met with universal and complete neglect. Religion has not yet 
produced a thinker as honest as Barth who faces the argument of Krutch. 
Certainly, Krutch is not a Feuerbach. If we continue to evade Krutch, 
will we be able to face Feuerbach when he comes? 

This is by way of expressing my complete satisfaction with the obvious 
honesty of Allyn Foster’s thinking in The New Dimensions of Religion. 
In one way, the book can be dismissed as just another one of those books 
which try to reconcile science and religion (of which we have had entirely 
too many already), on the untenable assumption that the faith that 
underlies science is similar to or exactly like the faith that underlies reli- 
gion. Such a dismissal would be unfair. Foster is striving for the sort of 
faith that has always distinguished any religion that was vital, namely, 
categorical faith, intuitive conviction. The value of this book is not in 

1 The New Dimensions of Religion. By Allyn K. Foster. New York: Macmillan, 
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what it says but in the indirect testimony that it bears to the glowing 
vitality of the writer’s religion which persists not only in undiminished 
but actually in increasing vigor the more he knows about the findings of 
science. The feeling is significant because Foster knows so very much 
about those findings. His specific conclusions may leave something to be 
desired. That which he set out to do he has accomplished. There are 
chapters on God, prayer, conscience, Jesus, evolution. The book will ap- 
peal especially to preachers. 
Mires H. KRuMBINE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SYNTHETIC NATURALISM 

Professor Conger® of the University of Minnesota describes the meta- 
physical conclusions which he reaches from an exhaustive survey of the 
data of the sciences as ‘‘a philosophy of synthetic naturalism.”’ It might 
also be described as a reversal of mechanism from a reductive theory toa 
synthetic view (p. 341). The author promises us another book to develop 
the implications of his system for theism, and contents himself with say- 
ing in this volume that 

Since the cosmic process comes to its epitome and focus in mind in society, 
God, even if “He” is not a Mind and not a Person “in and by Himseli,” is at 
least to be approached by us in ways that are intelligent, personal, and therefore 
social. Since the cosmic process culminates in such adjustments, the object of 
religion, although not an individuate person like one of us, nor a corporate per- 
son like one of our organizations, may be called a ‘culminate person” (p, 580), 

The volume falls into two major divisions, the first dealing with natural 
and social sciences and the second with their substructure in the realms of 
logic, number, and geometry-kinetics. This arrangement is from the 
standpoint of experience rather than metaphysical succession, which 
would require logic to be placed first. The term “epitomizations” is used 
throughout to indicate that ‘(1) all the monads of the various levels and 
realms exhibit significant resemblances in their characteristic structures 
and processes”’ (p. 5). These processes are individuations, appropriations 
and rejections, productions or reproductions, and segregations by disin- 
tegration and integration into monads of different levels; and they appear 
In logical propositions as truly as In biology or neuro-psyc hology or chemis- 
try. These processes appear, however, at different levels in an orderly 
series, and each realm “comes to include a monad which serves as a 
milieu for the organization of new monads belonging to the initial level 

4 World of Epitomizations. By George P. Conger. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
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of a new realm epitomizing the first, but developing in ways that are 
para)le) to it” (p. 350). The term “‘epitomizations”’ includes also, then, 


(2) the notion that each successive level epitomizes, or sums up in itself, 
the characteristics of preceding, or subordinate, levels (p. 1g f.). 

The similarity of this view to those of C. Lloyd Morgan and S. Alex- 
ander is recognized; but it is distinguished from both in its details. It is 
offered, furthermore, as a medium for adjusting the differences between 
vitalism and mechanism in biology, and between animism and behavior- 
ism in psychology (pp. 340 f.). We shall await with eagerness the develop- 
ments of its religious implications, 

Epwitn Ewart AuBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SEEKING UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

in the Stephanos Nirmalendu Chosh Lecturest Professor Macintosh 
endeavors to formulate some of the basic principles which, although pre- 
sented by one who is avowedly a Christian, might be accepted by adher- 
ents of other religions. In seeking the lineaments of a universal religion 
he does not hope, nor would he desire, to have a)) adopt the same ritual, 
institutions, names, and historical and literary associations. But he does 
think that all might achieve or find some “experiential element” which 
would characterize all worthy religion. In explaining what he means by 
this experiential element he mentions first the mystical. He finds a re- 
markable unanimity among all mystics in certain of their affirmations. 
Some of these affirmations he thinks would have to be rejected. But some 
might be tested by consistency and workability and so be made a part of 
the universal religion. 

Another phase of this experimental element that he thinks might be a 
part of the universal religion is workability. It should be “good for hu- 
manity.”’ Also there is an ethical content that might well be common to all 
religion. Still again some of the great religious personalities might well be 
accepted by all. He mentions Mohammed, Gautama Buddha, and Jesus 
as examples. Many Christians today, he says, recognize Mohammed as a 
great prophet of the one true God, and also Buddha. 

He makes a critique of Christianity with a view to bringing to light in 
it what might be universa] and accepted as a precious heritage by all 
faiths. His method is to examine Christianity in the light of the prevalent 
philosophies, such as empiricism, critical agnosticism, idealism, pragma- 

* The Pilgrimage of Faith in the World of Modern Thought. By Douglas Clyde Mac- 
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tism, and the distinctive philosophy he himself advocates which is called 
“critical monism.”’ 


Here as elsewhere in his discussions of religion Professor Macintosh dis- 
tinguishes between that in religion which can be scientifically established 
and that which can be justifiably believed because it is not inconsistent 
with what has been scientifically established and is, furthermore, re- 
quired to provide moral optimism. By scientifically established he does 
not mean established by the several natural sciences, but rather by ob- 
servation, reason, and experiment when these are applied to the making 
of religious adjustments, 

Professor Macintosh, here and elsewhere, finds it difficult, at times, to 
reconcile these two requirements of religion, namely, the requirements of 
what can be established by observation and reason, and that which is 
required for moral optimism. In his last chapter, for example, he raises 
the question whether the God that provides salvation, and is found by 
observation and reason applied to religious adjustments, can be identified 
with that kind of cosmic power which is needed for moral optimism. He 
thinks the identification can be made, but it always requires a great deal 
of explanation to answer a number of bothersome questions, 

The reviewer has never been satisfied with the beliefs which Mr. Macin- 
tosh always insists must be added to those “scientifically” established in 
order to provide moral optimism. In order to protect these beliefs Mr. 
Macintosh must always make an elaborate explanation of evil, He is a)- 
ways forced to show that evil is somehow not so bad as it seems. While 
this is not, perhaps, the best of al) possible worlds, at any rate it is the 
best kind of a world. That is to say, the best possible world would have to 
be something of this sort. All evil is somehow required, directly or in- 
directly, in order that the most precious goods may exist or be brought 
forth. He ends by demonstrating that evil would be just what it is, even 
if the perfectly good and almighty God did exist, which moral optimism 
requires. The fact that such a God would not make evil any less than what 
it is, enables the believer to have faith in the God of moral optimism with- 
out denying any of the facts of evil. This does not seem to be a very in- 
spiring way to uphold mora) optimism, but it does satisfy many people. 
If the purpose of it is to make people feel optimistic, no matter what the 
evil we must face, presumably its purpose is accomplished. But this inter- 
pretation of religion, universal or otherwise, always requires a very elabo- 
rate piece of apologetics. It always will. 

HENRY N. WIEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


The only possible excuse for new introductory books on philosophy is 
that they be exceptional in every respect. This book! has the required 
character only in its plan. Robinson has done something unique in ar- 
ranging his material in such a way that the book may serve as a basis for 
the study of philosophy by either the typical or the problematic approach, 
This makes it unusually flexible, a point heavily in its favor. 

There is no question that the book represents a wide acquaintance with 
philosophic literature. But the task of editing this matter for the con- 
sumption of introduction students was too much for the author. The book 
is designed primarily for the uninitiated. Yet apparently he could not 
forget that it would be judged by his peers. It needs a lucid commentary, 
which is not always available, especially to students working outside of 
organized classes. To some extent this need is met by the author’s An- 
thology to Recent Philosophy. The plan of the books is identical and the 
material is complementary. But an introduction to philosophy should be 
on its own; it is both expensive and rather cumbersome to be introduced 
by twins. 

The difficulties with the book are many. Only a few will be noted. First 
of all, Robinson has made a poor job of the rdle of impartial expositor. 
The book reeks with idealism to the extent that it more than once states 
that when idealism dies then dies philosophy. That is partisanship, not 
exposition; oratory, not argument. We are warned that one’s position 
cannot be wholly canceled out. Quite right; but the more reason to be on 
one’s guard against overemphasizing it, let alone flouting it as the very 
essence of philosophizing. Second, there is far too much cataloguing and 
classifying without any attempt to tell what the terrifying terms used 
mean, or what the distinctive problems of the different branches are. This 
may impress the beginner; it does not instruct him. Third, what are pre- 
sented as important points in regard to various questions are stated with- 
out any attempt at elucidation.? Fourth, too much space is given to the dis- 
cussion of polemic problems upon which philosophers are not agreed (e.g., 
whether or not William James was a realist; the method of intensive con- 
cretion with its concrete universals or implicative systems). Problems of this 
sort are not commensurate with the ability and training of students to 
whom the book is directed. Beginners find enough to baffle them in 
philosophy without being introduced to any family quarrels. The final 


* An Introduction to Living Philosophy. By D. S. Robinson. New York: Crowell, 
1932. xiv-+381 pages. $3.00. 
2 Cf., e.g., pp. 100-103, 156, 166. 
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criticism leads back to the first; it is the treatment of the problems of 
knowledge and existence together. This alone gives away the camp to 
which the author belongs. 

At first sight the book is impressive. After using it asa text this opinion 
results: If you know philosophy it may help as a summary or a catalogue 
of names and types; if you do not know philosophy you will acquire no 


love for it here. 
MERRITT HADDEN MOORE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

Striking vigorously at the present tendency of sociologists “. . . . to 
shrug their academic shoulders when any one grows eloquent for a better 
social order... .” (p. 98), Professor Clarence M. Case willingly assumes 
the burden of proving that social progress can be achieved through societal 
self-direction if social scientists and religious leaders face the problem and 
assume the responsibilities involved. In his carefully prepared essay 
Social Process and Human Progress' Professor Case makes a valuable 
contribution both to social science and to religion. He holds before the 
sociologist the responsibility of not merely collecting, measuring, and 
tabulating data but of seeing its ethical implications—of not merely 
analyzing objectively the ills of society, but also of serving as guides in 
social reconstruction. Furthermore, the book is itself a contribution to 
social theory in its careful analysis of certain social processes, The re- 
ligionist will benefit from a study of this essay because of Professor Case’s 
unusual ability to bring social philosophy to grips with specific problems 
of the present day. With a masterful comprehensiveness, the modern 
scene is surveyed for the social philosopher and reformer. 

Professor Case approaches the problem in a logical manner by asking 
a series of basic questions: Is there such a thing as social progress? If it 
does take place, what are the criteria for recognizing it? What sociological 
processes does it involve? How can mere social change be converted into 
social progress? 

In answer to these questions he asserts first of all that “.... ‘pro- 
gress’ means a going toward the better, and the better means simply more 
of the good” (p. 49). He avoids an a priori definition of the “good” by 
calling upon social psychology to tell us what men actually do consider 
as values in life, on the assumption that the “good”... . means any- 
thing, material or immaterial, which satisfies human desires in a normal 

Social Process and Human Progress. By Clarence Marsh Case. New York: Har- 
court, 1931. 336 pages. $2.25. 
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way and thus increases welfare” (p. 69). (The author’s standard for judg- 
ing a “normal way” is not mentioned.) Playing the rdéle of social psy- 
chologist Professor Case concludes that all persons have three types of 
desires. They desire to utilize their physical environment. This process 
he calls “utilization.” Second, they desire ‘“‘a fair distribution of the 
duties, opportunities, enjoyments, and honors coincident to the processes 
of production ... .” (p. 64). This is called “equalization.” “In the third 
place growth in appreciation is an essential element in our present concep- 
tion of progress” (p. 65). He believes, therefore, that, ‘“Whatever else 
it may imply, our conception of social progress must contain the three 
ideas of an increasing utilization, equitable distribution, and adequate 
appreciation of the good life, and that may be counted good which con- 
tributes to any or all of these ends” (p. 65). 

Having thus formulated a working conception of progress, the author 
investigates what agencies or forces are available which will enable 
society to achieve these ends. In turn he analyzes eugenic selection, po- 
litical regulation, educational development, and religious transformation 
as means of social control. 

The author concludes that, although these means have not in the past 
achieved extensive social control, and, although the task for the future 
is tremendous and baffling, yet our environment is amenable to human 
purposes and “the intelligent direction of society by deliberate social 
action is not theoretically impossible” (p. 321). He turns especially to 
the contribution that religion can make and affirms that ‘‘the supreme 
task of the present century will have to be the construction of a spiritual 
view of life... .” (p. 249). 

Professor Case is to be commended upon the breadth of his survey of 
current tendencies in society and upon his careful review of countless 
other writings in the field. Scarcely a page passes without some allusion 
to or direct quotation from an authority in sociology, psychology, phi- 
losophy, or religion. The names of Perry, Ward, Cooley, Comte, Sumner, 
and Thomas are constantly before us. 

This breadth of view is an antidote to the narrow concentration of the 
specialists, but it also involves possible difficulties. The reader may be 
slightly confused by the many tangent discussions which engross the au- 
thor’s attention. His consideration of the fallacies of the pseudo-eugen- 
icists, or the artificiality of Hollywood movies, or the democratic ideals 
of our nation, or the defense of theistic religion, may lead one into so 
many interesting fields of thought that one forgets the main purpose of 
the essay. Covering such a broad subject matter almost inevitably in- 
volves some superficiality. This is especially evident when the author dis- 
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misses the most baffling philosophical implications of his theory of 
progress by positing a series of assumptions, and when he evaluates 
present-day tendencies in many realms, notably political, educational, 
and religious, without fully explaining the assumptions underlying his 
criticism. 

Although these characteristics may detract from the book as a care- 
fully unified presentation of sociological and ethical theory, they add 
greatly to its interest for the reader by calling to his attention the many 
fields of modern life that need more thorough investigation. Possibly at 
this point, the slow, objective research of the social scientist may perform 
a service, which will compensate in part for his apparent lack of interest 


in social welfare. 
ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE FIRST RAUSCHENBUSCH LECTURES 

The Moral Crisis in Christianity’ is the first series of lectures on the 
Walter Rauschenbusch Memorial Lectureship Foundation, established 
in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. The lectures were delivered 
in 1930-31 by Dr. Nixon who is the minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, and who was first a pupil and later a colleague of 
Walter Rauschenbusch. There are six chapters in all under the specific 
titles, “The Social Gospel since the War,” “Christianity and Experimen- 
tal Morality,” “The Struggle of Christianity with the Social Order,” 
“The Christian Type of Personality,” “The Strategy of Progress in Or- 
ganized Religion,” and “Shadows of the Future.” The book in its 
various chapters preserves the form of the spoken addresses. 

The argument in the various chapters turns on the following assump- 
tions: that the object of man’s life is to spend himself to the utmost in 
the service of the best that he knows; that morality is the continuous 
process of adjustment by which men seek to achieve the highest values 
implicit in human relationships; that religion is the process by which man 
seeks to adjust his life to the supreme power and goodness revealed in the 
universe, and therefore is a phase of all of his conduct. Religion is not an 
independent department of life so much as it is its central and ultimate 
experience. The moral adequacy of a specific religion, therefore, resolves 
itself into the question whether the supreme power and goodness which it 
reveals is adequate to release the energies of men in their fulness and 
whether it can impart to these energies an adequate sense of direction 

The Moral Crisis in Christianity. By Justin Wroe Nixon. New York: Harper, 
1931. 197 pages. $2.00. 
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in their expression. Power and direction are the two fundamental moral 
values of a religion. The author’s conclusion rests on the recapture by 
Christian people of the secret of a saintly life, the saint being that person 
who reacts to a menacing situation with enthusiasm, love, and courage, 


as over against anger, fear, and despair. 
Mites H. KRUMBINE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


Not many pre-war books deserve to be reprinted. However, any reader 
of the Baird Lecture of 1913, delivered by the principal of Trinity College, 
Glasgow, cannot but be grateful that the publishers have made it again 
available to the public.! The book appeared at a time immediately pre- 
ceding the war when the people could not give it the attention which it 
merited. There are two reasons why this book is of lasting interest. It 
treats of a great theme. ‘That religion is an individual concern at first- 
hand, and that the ministry must ultimately be based, not on ecclesiastical 
formalities but on the direct call of Christ”—this is the position of the 
writer. He is not unaware of the dangers of individualism in religion. 
Ecstatic mysticism may take the place of sober thought. Religious an- 
archy may result. Those who emphasize the ineffable experience may 
have little to communicate. In spite of these and many other difficulties, 
the author shares the views of those who find the validity of religion in the 
experience of the individual. 

The company of thinkers into whose presence the writer ushers us gives 
further evidence of the value of this book. Foremost among them is Paul. 
The whole book might be called a discussion of Paul’s letter to the Gala- 
tians, which Ramsay has characterized as “the most remarkable letter 
that ever was written.” In Paul’s defense of his freedom are found the 
arguments which are still valid for us. Throughout the book, the thought 
is illuminated by quotations and illustrations from countless other think- 
ers—ancient and modern, Christian and non-Christian. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the importance of a discussion of 
this theme in our day. In civil life the problem of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the laws of his land is a vital one. The church is divided upon 
its theory of the place of organization in the life of the individual. “High 
churchmen”? fear a state of anarchy if each individual is allowed to follow 
the vagaries of his own experience, and “free churchmen” are fearful lest 


* Christian Freedom. By William Malcolm MacGregor. New York: Harper, 1931. 
392 pages. $3.00. 
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a finished formalism quench the voice of the spirit within the solitary soul. 
Principal MacGregor clarifies the issues involved with insight and charm. 
ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


SOCIAL ETHICS 

A recent symposium, edited by William P. King,‘ contains, in addition 
to a section by the editor, contributions from three other social ethicists: 
James Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; Howard E. Jensen, professor of sociology at Duke 
University; and Alva W. Taylor, professor of social ethics at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Frankly critical of a social system which produces the fabulously rich 
while it impoverishes countless others—a system which relentlessly moves 
on without plan or purpose, leaving in its wake by-products of human 
misery—the authors challenge the reader with the demand for renewed 
interest, especially on the part of church people, in the ethical aspects of 
social and economic relationships. They do not discourage interest in 
theological and philosophical questions, but insist that the implications of 
such quests be applied in attacking problems which are so urgent in their 
cry for solution. 

The movement toward industrial democracy, problems of distribution 
of wealth, technological unemployment, “laissez faire’ versus co-opera- 
tion in industry, wage systems, hours and conditions of work, and child 
welfare are some of the problems discussed with insight and candor by 
these four reporters on modern life. 

The treatment which the authors give will especially please those who 
are weary of hearing society’s ills described and analyzed by those who 
fail to formulate a plan of solution. These writers give definite suggestions 
as well as general principles which will guide those who are working to- 
ward a reconstructed social order, Especially helpful are the suggestions 
made by Mr. King in Part III, entitled “Conditions of Social Progress.” 
He does not deal in fanciful utopias, but rather states principles which he 
thinks are compatible with the social philosophy of Jesus and which, at 
the same time, can be achieved in accordance with scientific principles. In 
outlining further the philosophy of such a quest, Mr. Jensen, in Part IV, 


contends that social science must “complete itself in ethics,” that ethically 


* Social Progress and Christian Ideals. By William P. King (ed.). Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1931. 360 pages. $2.25. 
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irresponsible research is often inaccurate and socially dangerous, and that 
only as knowledge and ethical purpose are united can social progress be 


achieved. 
ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


ADVICE ABOUT MARRIAGE! 


The late Frederick M. Harris, after a wide and rich human experience, 
gave the latter years of his life largely to the task of counseling individuals 
and couples in their efforts to achieve happiness in marriage. Whatever 
may be said about marriage as an institution, or the changes which it has 
to meet at the present time, it is centrally a matter of the adjustment of 
the lives of the individuals who are married. Since the possibilities of 
happiness are so great and the tragedies are so deep, all the wisdom that 
we can achieve with reference to happy marriage is desirable. Since this 
book grows out of close contact with life and mature reflection, and is 
broadened by wide reading and by acquaintance with experts in the 
various aspects of the subject, it has much practical value and might 
well be read by great numbers of married people and by students in the 
field of the family. 

While monogamy has had a long testing, and has driven out polygamy 
and promiscuity, at least in the more advanced nations, yet the problem 
is not primarily one of the form of marriage, nor of mere perpetuity of 
relationship. Within a perfectly regular monogamous union there may 
be an almost complete failure to achieve the happiness which is possible. 
While we have rather definite ideas as to what constitutes Christian mar- 
riage, as a matter of fact, there is much divergence both in history and 
in different groups of the present; also, there are wide individual varia- 
tions. 

Hitherto the purely personal factors in marriage have been given sec- 
ond place. Now they are coming to the forefront, and this is true especial- 
ly in the case of woman whose individuality has often been sacrificed. 
The improvement of the personal relationships both for men and for 
women is now seen as the primary need. It is evident that many couples 
do not achieve that mutual enrichment of life and happy sharing of expe- 
rience which ideal marriage permits. The most successful relationship is 
only to be achieved through creative effort, and maintained through the 
exercise of wisdom and care. Some elements, such as sex relationships, 
economic fairness within the family, and agreement as to children, are 

1 Essays on Marriage. By Frederick M. Harris. New York: Association Press, 
1931. 208 pages. $2.00. 
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of central importance. Conjugal love is not a specific thing existing with- 
out reference to other factors, and yet it may make its contribution to 
every other element in life. Very important is the question whether sex- 
ual happiness is achieved as a mutual experience. 

This relationship receives its character not merely by some dictum of 
biology but by the total life experience, of which it is an important part. 
This is to be recognized not in an apologetic spirit, but with frankness 
and joy. As a means of enriching and beautifying family experience it 
aids the artistry of life. Some perils to perfect union, such as frigidity and 
morbidity of point of view, may be overcome. Wisely used in the beauti- 
ful relationships of married life, the sex interest and the ardent freshness 
of love may last throughout the years. 

The transcendent importance of marriage at its best requires the 
imparting of more knowledge to youth, and even to more mature persons, 
thus aiding as many as possible to find the best in marriage. Merely 
making the bond more difficult to take on or to escape from, or modifying 
the outward features such as laws and customs, has little to do with the 
central problems. Not uniformity nor permanency merely, but the 
achieving of that happiness which exists in beautiful form in some fami- 
lies, and is presumably a possibility in many others which are not now 
achieving it, is the highest goal. The outstanding characteristic of this 
book is that it sees the marriage problem from the inside as a relationship 
of persons, and sees it with genuine human sympathy and insight. It is 
not inappropriate to notice the clarity of thought and quality of style 


which add to the enjoyment of the book. 
L. FostER Woop 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER SEMINARY 


THE ETHICS OF THE FAMILY 


Readings on the Family,’ a symposium of forty-three articles edited by 
Father Edgar Schmiedeler, head of the department of sociology at St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, is another evidence of the signifi- 
cant trend in Catholic education toward an expansion of the curricula to 
include, along with the more traditional disciplines, the newer studies in 
social science. This volume is designed to provide collateral readings for 
college courses on ‘“The Family,” and will be used in connection with some 
standard text, such as the one recently prepared by the same author, en- 
titled, An Introductory Study of the Family. The organization of the 
Readings is based on the chapter headings of this text. 

* Readings on the Family. By Edgar Schmiedeler. New York: Century, 1931. 
xli+525 pages. $2.75. 
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The value of the book does not consist in its origina) contribution, for 
all of the materials have been previously published, but rather in the 
convenient organization of articles gathered from widely scattered 
sources, which might be inaccessible to many college students, depending 
upon the library facilities. Although the names of Catholic contributors 
recur frequently, and the volume even includes pronouncements by Pope 
Leo XIII, yet one is impressed, when he sees such names as Chao Hsi-Lin, 
Willystine Goodsell, Ernest R. Groves, William F. Ogburn, A. J. Muste, 
John A. Ryan, Paul H. Douglas, Ernest R. Mowrer, and Ernest W. 
Burgess, by the representative character of the selections and by the de- 
sire of the author to include the results of scientific research. 

The non-Catholic reader is interested to notice how Father Schmiedeler 
has combined this scientific interest with a definitely religious point of 
view. He avoids a conflict between the two interests by a rather rigid 
selection of the materials whenever modern theory and Catholic dogma 
are likely to come in conflict. Notably, with regard to such questions as 
birth control, marriage, and divorce, only the Catholic point of view is 
presented and this is supported by an ingenuous mixture of subtle reason- 
ing from dogmatic premises and carefully selected scientific principles. 
One who is looking for an unbiased analysis of these questions may be 
disappointed when reading the apologies for the Catholic position as set 
forth by John M. Cooper or Herbert Thurston, S.J. Even in articles 
dealing with less controversial topics, the reader may be surprised to 
find the author taking pains to stress the compatibility between scientific 
knowledge and supernatural ordination. For example, an article by Hes- 
ter Clare Dignan, in advising the college girl about marriage, reasons that 
“God would not have put within her easy reach a vast amount of scien- 
tific knowledge . . . . if He did not expect her to avail herself of it to the 
utmost” (p. 253). In a selection by Raymond A, McGowan, the author 
gives a valid analysis of the factors in modern industrial life which are 
undermining traditional morality, but as if to avoid the impression that 
man is impotent in his new environment, includes the assertion, ‘‘It is, 
of course, a question solely of temptations which can be resisted by 
strength of will and the grace of God”’ (p. 204). In spite of these apolo- 
getic tendencies in certain articles, many readers will admire the editor’s 
frank attempt to combine scientific and religious interests, and may be 
more surprised at evidences of liberalism than of orthodoxy. 

In reviewing this collection of readings, one naturally tends to draw 
comparisons between it and a similar volume also of recent date, The 
Family, by Edward B. Reuter and Jessie R. Runner. Father Schmiede- 
ler’s work is especially appropriate for Catholic institutions; its excellent 
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collection of writings on certain topics, particularly, ‘Family Disintegra- 
tion,” will make it a valuable source book in any college and seminary; 
but because of the inclusion of more than twice as many selections and 
because of its freedom from a doctrinarian point of view, the Reuter and 
Runner collection will likely receive wider circulation among non-Cath- 
olic institutions. 

ROBERT L, SUTHERLAND 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


CATHOLICISM AND POLITICAL EVOLUTION 

This series of “Essays in Order” (s, 6, 7)' undertakes to deal in forth- 
right fashion with certain social and political problems from the Catholic 
point of view—problems which the Catholic “apologist by profession”’ 
usually hesitates to discuss, but which are felt to be particularly urgent 
in view of impending social change. 

The first essay is contributed by Car] Schmitt, professor of political 
theory in the University of Berlin, and is entitled ‘““The Necessity of 
Politics.” In this essay the author examines the Catholic claim to social 
authority which, he contends, to the average Protestant with his strongly 
individualistic tendency in matters of religion appears as a monstrous 
perversion of the religious ideal. But, according to Professor Schmitt, the 
Catholic church’s unceasing claim to sovereign power rests upon her rep- 
resentative capacity. “She represents Christ regnant and victorious,” 
The church, therefore, as the representative of Christ, is at liberty to con- 
clude any political alliance she chooses, with royalists or republicans, with 
the established order or with a revolutionary group; and the adoption of 
such a course is not “boundless opportunism,” but is, rather, “the out- 
come and concomitant of political universalism.’ Professor Schmitt’s 
argument, however, while ably presented, will convince few Protestants 
that the Catholic church’s policy is anything else than political oppor- 
tunism in the interest of institutional survival. 

While the second essay is not written by a Roman Catholic, but by a 
Russian Orthodox scholar, Nicholas Berdyaev, the purpose which it 
serves for the Catholic position is developed in an Introduction written 
by the translator. Berdyaev writes of ““The Russian Revolution,’ and 
points out that the dynamic of Marxism in Russia derives from the union 
of Marxian economics with Russian apocalyptic psychology. The com- 
munist revolt is a Last Judgment, and represents a catastrophic over- 
throw of capitalist society. To the proletariat is assigned a messianic 

1 Vital Realities (‘Essays in Order”: 5, 6, 7). By Carl Schmitt, Nicholas Berdyaev, 
Michael de la Bedoyére. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 273 pages. $2.00. 
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vocation. And communism, while professedly anti-religious, is essentially 
a new religion. But it sacrifices personal to economic values and is essen- 
tially self-defeating. ‘““The position of Catholics in this situation,” the 
translator asserts, “is a peculiarly responsible one, for they, almost alone, 
stand for the principle of spiritual order. They cannot acquiesce in any 
solution which places the salvation of society in economics alone.’’ The 
Protestant, of course, will question if the Catholic church is the sole 
sponsor of the rights of human personality as against “the Communist at- 
tempt to subordinate the whole of life to economic ends’’—if, indeed, that 
is a fair characterization of the communistic objective. 

The third essay, ‘‘'The Drift of Democracy,” is by an English scholar, 
Michael de la Bedoyére. In it he essays the difficult task of demonstrating 
that the Catholic faith alone is able to sustain the democratic purpose and 
make possible the achievement of the democratic ideal, despite the fact 
that “‘democracy arose from the Protestant revolt against the old Catholic 
ideal of a spiritual and temporal commonwealth of all Christians under the 
authority of God and his appointed servants, ecclesiastical and secular.” 
His argument runs about as follows: The democratic ideal ‘‘at least re- 
tained the essentially Christian belief in the value and dignity of every 
human being. It asserted that no man may be made a mere instrument 
for the purposes of other men, however powerful and rich.’”’ Men, as men, 
are ends, not means, in the democratic as in the Christian view of life. 
But that such a humanistic ideal can be achieved without the inspiration 
of religion, our author questions. “And among the religions of the West 
who can doubt that Catholicism alone is capable of obtaining the alle- 
giance and sympathy of modern man?” The answer, of course, is that 
most non-Catholics will doubt it. 

These essays represent a combination of intellectual vigor and irenic 
spirit which characterizes apologetic literature at its best. One feels, how- 
ever, in reading this book, that the arguments, while very ably presented, 
are actually rationalizations of positions taken on quite other grounds 
than their logical validity. Catholicism is by no means as impregnable, 
nor Protestantism as impotent, as the essays represent these two great 


expressions of Christian faith to be. 
CuarLes T. HOLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Critics of the so-called ‘renaissance of religious education’’—sincere 


well-wishers as well as those who have always thought that the ‘“‘educa- 


tionalists’’ were on the wrong track—have been giving considerable atten- 
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tion in the last year or so to the lack of apparent effectiveness in the move- 
ment. Where are the results that we were led to expect? Great things 
were promised. Very little has been accomplished. 

There is a growing conviction that one of the causes for this distressing 
lag lies in the fact that emphasis has very generally been placed upon 
buildings and organization, upon the multiplication of materials and ma- 
chinery, rather than upon the process of religious growth itself. Dr. 
Chave’s recent book, Supervision of Religious Education,’ marks a whole- 
some change in direction. Optimists may well look upon it as the fore- 
runner of a new day. Dr. Chave is primarily interested in what happens 
when the Christian religion operates to control and enrich personality, 
to transform society, and to refine and redirect itself. He keeps himself 
resolutely to primary considerations. At the same time he is thoroughly 
at home in the field of practical detail and draws extensively from his own 
experience and that of his students. 

The book is full of records and reports giving verbatim accounts of 
religion as it is taught in American Protestantism (very sorry pictures for 
the most part!). It furnishes the worker with schedules for directed study 
of objectives, religious values, teaching methods, classroom management, 
services of worship, recreational programs; and also presents a rather 
complete and well-classified list of tests and measurements that are avail- 
able. Procedures are discussed for classroom visitation and individual 
and group conferences. Some very helpful suggestions are offered for the 
work of district and denominational secretaries and for field workers in 
the student Christian movement. The supervision of public worship re- 
ceives careful and adequate attention. 

Among all the necessary details of supervisory procedures, the impor- 
tance of religious education’s being religious is never lost sight of. The 
most interesting chapter in the volume deals with “Raising Religious 
Education to a Religious Level’’ and seeks to analyze the religious ele- 
ments of a teaching situation from a functional basis. ‘Too much reli- 
gious thinking,” says Dr. Chave, “has been words, pious platitudes, mean- 
ingless repetitions; and the supervisor’s task is to cause more careful 
thinking and exact speaking” (p. 145). The influences of Ames and Wie- 
man can be easily discovered. Religion is thought of as creative, adven- 
turous, intelligent, capable of specific expression in concrete social situa- 
tions. It isa fine thing. Whether it is identical with the Christian religion 


(that shocking and stupendous ferment!) is another question and one that 


1 Supervision of Religious Education. By Ernest John Chave. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. 352 pages. $2.50. 
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this reviewer feels quite inadequate to answer. Certainly it is true, how- 
ever, that one of the major contributions of this book is that here practica] 
problems are discussed not on the basis of pious sentiment, doctrinal con- 
formity, educational efficiency, nor on the basis, so popular now, of “‘char- 
acter values’ (whatever that may mean!) but frankly from a religious 
point of view. 

Some of the limitations of the book are no doubt due to the fact that 
it is pioneering in its field. Its tone is hortatory rather than historical. 
Instead of being an account of supervisory practices over a broad area, 
it gives a convincing picture of the need of supervision and adds a great 
deal of excellent advice, most of it apparently untested by experience, 
Techniques and suggestions are taken almost exclusively from recognized 
public-school practice, and the less stabilized fields of mental hygiene and 
family social work are almost entirely disregarded in spite of their wealth 
of suggestion for religious workers. It is also to be regretted that the 
form of the book is so unattractive, comparing unfavorably with books 
on public-school supervision. Only an intrepid reader will continue 
through page after page of such small and pale type! 

Just because this is the sort of book that is sorely needed in religious 
education it should be in a form to encourage wide reading. Combining 
as it does a primary interest in the processes of growth, an attention to 
specific religious values in experience, and much practical help, it will be 
very generally useful to ministers who have responsibility for religious 
education in their parishes and to directors and supervisors. It is the best 
available textbook for those colleges, seminaries, and normal schools 


where much-needed courses in the supervision of religious education are 


now being offered. 
ADELAIDE CASE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGION 

The well-selected bibliography of 310 titles in the Appendix of this 
new psychology of religion’ is a good index of the background of this 
writer. He has read widely and carefully documents statements through- 
out his book. In his Preface he states that he has been working with his 
students at Hillsdale College, Michigan, for ten years to get the facts and 
techniques which he uses. It is not the production of an armchair philos- 
opher. 

t Religious Behavior. By David M. Trout. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 528 pages. 
$4.00. 
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There are three main parts to the book. The first is a review of various 
forms of religious behavior, and the presentation of his thesis that religion 
is describable as organismic behavior. The third part is a review of the 
rise and development of psychological studies of religion, with a final 
chapter on types of study and methods of investigation. The second part 
is the main discussion, portraying religious forms of behavior in terms of 
organismic patterns. There is no attempt to imitate others in the organ- 
ization of a psychology of religion. The writer has chosen to break away 
from the traditional lines and approaches this study from the angle of 
physiological psychology. He takes as his hypothesis that ‘‘all religious 
movements are accurately and completely described as modes of organismic 
behavior.’”? While he states that he does not assume any monistic 
position over against a dualistic, he practically has accepted the monistic 
position, and that assumption colors many of his statements. He de- 
scribes the organism as “a point of regard in the universal continuum of 
movement. Light waves, sound waves, and other physical vibrations are 
constantly passing through the neuro-muscular-glandular integrations, 
the energies from which, in turn, pass to other objects as impingements of 
organismic behavior”’ (p. 173). 

This point of view will be of distinct interest to persons of the be- 
havioristic and physiologica)] schools of psychology. But to many the 
terms used throughout will be found to be highly technical. The regular 
inconsistencies of all those who attempt to explain human behavior in 
physiological and mechanistic language appear on every page. While 
trying to be independent of such concepts as personality and conscious- 
ness, there is constant use of such terms as experience, conception, satis- 
faction, goals envisaged by organisms, and introspective apprehension, 
which are ordinarily taken as characteristics of persons. 

An interesting attempt to get an all-inclusive concept for religion is 
evident in the opening chapter when the author takes over a revised form 
of the Pauline trilogy, “faith, hope, and love,’ as the criterion of religious 
behavior. With this ingenious a priori test, he assumes ability to describe 
characteristic neuro-muscular-glandular patterns. Departing entirely 
from the use of exact scientific statements, he posits theories as facts and 
draws conclusions accordingly. His homiletic use of hope, faith, and love 
as descriptive of religion is fascinating, especially in the chapter on 
“Persistence of Religious Behavior.”” But perhaps few persons would 
understand this sentence: “From the standpoint of organismic behavior 
hope is an experience of increasing redintegrative facility when the re- 
sponse is temporarily disrupted or somewhat inhibited by competing re- 
sponses! Faith is the experience of facilitation of the response as it absorbs 
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competing patterns and thereby is reinforced; and love is the experience 
of intensification of a response through glandular secretions, neuro- 
muscular facilitation, and the contemporaneous incidence of prepotent 
stimuli.” 

While anyone acquainted with biology will admit that the lines of 
demarcation between animals and humans are not universally accepted, 
yet few persons fail to recognize that humans have attained differentiating 
characteristics which do separate them in capacities and functioning pow- 
ers from the lower animals. Though animals may have certain forms of 
telic behavior, the judgments and consequent behavior of humans is in a 
range of complexity never reached by lower organisms. Dr. Trout has 
done well to show that many forms of commonly assumed religious be- 
havior may be closely related to sub-human actions, but the cases de- 
scribed are the abnormal types rather than the normal and hardly war- 
rant his general conclusions given in such statements as “it begins to ap- 
pear that all organisms, human and infra-human alike, to the extent that 
they respond with intensified facility to goals, are behaving religiously,” 
or “‘it seems highly probable, indeed inevitable, that religious behavior 
will persist on the planet while there are men or even sub-human animals 
with segmented nervous systems, upon the distance receptors of which 
stimuli impinge.”’ Perhaps those working in the field of religion will ask 
whether the author has not forgotten the central qualities of religion in 
his interest in some of its marginal forms. 

If the author had not attempted to be so all-inclusive in his statements, 
trying to describe completely religious phenomena in terms of organismic 
behavior, and if he had stated the theories of physiological psychology 
as theories rather than facts, perhaps a much larger contribution would 
have been made to the interpretation of religion and religious experience. 
Even with such faults and such a multiplication of technical words there 
are a good number of interesting reports of experiments and many stimu- 
lating suggestions for the understanding and interpretation of different 
forms of religious behavior. ‘The theory of redintegration may be found 
a fruitful lead for other investigations. Dr. Trout has done a large amount 
of experimental work and gathered a lot of fine illustrative cases, and his 
reports are significant even to those who will not draw like conclusions. 
The method of orienting college students into the psychology of religion 
seems especially suggestive, and the possibilities of directing their obser- 
vations and investigations in this field are much beyond the ordinary 


procedure. 
E. J. CHave 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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HUMAN MOTIVATION 

In his Preface the author’ says that he started out to review all the more 
important theories upon the topics ordinarily discussed under human mo- 
tivation but soon found himself more and more limited to the presentation 
of his own point of view. This very well characterizes the book. It is a 
very personal product. It is an outline with some defense of the author’s 
own thinking about instincts and appetites and sentiments and how they 
function in human behavior. And as the author draws so heavily upon 
James and McDougall, especially the latter, the book may well be looked 
upon as a sort of sequel to their efforts. There is a thought-provoking dis- 
tinction presented between instinct and appetite. An instinct is said to be 
aroused always by something in the external situation; and, correspond- 
ingly, an appetite is said to be aroused by sensations from within the body 
itself. This places, of course, a heavy emphasis upon the cognitive factor 
in all instinctive behaviors; and the author prefers to use the cognitive fac- 
tor, especially the knowledge of that end-experience which will satisfy, as 
a means of differentiating one instinct from another. In this there is a 
recognized difference from McDougall who placed more emphasis for dif- 
ferentiation upon the emotional accompaniment. The list of instincts ar- 
rived at by this procedure is much like that of McDougall, although the 
author is forced by his criteria to present the possibility of food-seeking 
and sex and sleep operating both in the manner of an appetite and also 
as an instinct. The Shand-McDougall concept of sentiment is taken over 
and used in the explanation of moral motivation. There is the develop- 
ment within each personality of a sentiment for some moral principle. 
But this sentiment is not a very powerful motivating factor. It is rein- 
forced by social pressures and by religion, which is treated as an effort 
of finite man to live in harmony with the infinite reality. Those whose 
psychological thinking is largely in terms of McDougall will doubtless 
find this volume a very satisfying expansion; but those who are at all in- 
clined to support their psychological thinking by reference to experimental 
studies will not be so well pleased. The James-Lange theory, for example, 
is discussed without mention of the many experimental studies which it 
has provoked. Theoretical sources appear in general to be preferred to 
experimental investigations. 

EDMUND S, CONKLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


The Mind in Action: A Study of Motives and Values. By A. Campbell Garnett. 
New York: Appleton, 1932. 226 pages. $2.00. 
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EMOTION IN RELIGION 


The purpose of the author! is to bring together the more or less frag- 
mentary knowledge of the psychology of religious behavior into a con- 


sistent system of ideas and to formulate a procedure by which those who 
are responsible for the practical religious operation as carried on by the 
churches may bridge the gap between our present scientific knowledge of 
religion and current practice. The author’s thesis is that “Teligion is and 
has been the art, often unconscious and uncriticized, of responding to no- 
response situations ... . the art of controlling the organic processes when 
they become disorganized into what we call emotion.’’ The author ana- 
lyzes the conflict situations in which the human person is baffled and for 
which the person finds no ready-to-hand mode of response. Without prop- 
er organization these emotions tend to have a disintegrating effect upon 
personality. He proceeds to suggest ways in which religion may be utilized 
functionally to organize the emotions constructively in such situations. 
Assuming that religion as a valuational type of experience arises within the 
interval of delay between situations and their responses, the author’s as- 
sumed definition of religion as identified with the no-response situation is 
open to review. The data of religious experience seem to point more defi- 
nitely in the direction of conceiving religion as the integration of all values 
into a fundamental and comprehending meaning and worth of life. The 
author’s method, which is probably justified by the present state of our 
experimenta) knowledge of religion, is limited to the analysis of religion 
and behavior. The present discussion is valuable in pointing out the 
fruitfulness of a functional approach to religion in relation to human be- 
havior and as suggesting the need for carrying a study of this relationship 


beyond the a priori and analytical stages to an experimental level. 
W. C. BowER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FINDING GOD IN LIFE’S REALITIES 

To this series of lectures? President Palmer brings a happy blend of 
argument and anthem. They carry inspiration no less than conviction. 
Gladly recognizing modern thought trends, the author explores nature, 
science, humanity, worship, and Jesus, and finds in them all lights that 
lead to the presence of God. Perhaps the argument which is used with 

* The Religious Control of Emotion. By Wayne Leys. New York: Long & Smith, 
1932. X+229 pages. $2.00. 

? Paths to the Presence of God. By Albert W. Palmer. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1931. 


105 pages. $1.00. 
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most telling effect and which is found in several of the addresses is that 
man is part of the universe and the universe cannot be interpreted apart 
from him; moreover, personality being the highest product of the uni- 
verse, reality cannot be less than personal. Man being part of the uni- 
verse all the human protest against sorrow and injustice is the voice of 
God crying out against wrong and woe. ‘‘The universe produced Christ; 
therefore at its heart the universe must be Christlike.” 

This insistence upon interpreting reality in terms of the highest prod- 
ucts of the cosmic process is seen in the selection of data from which Doc- 
tor Palmer reasons to his conclusion. It is the beautifu) in nature; the 
beneficent qualities discovered by science; the esthetic and moral nature 
of man which assure us of the existence and goodness of God. The author 
does not ignore the facts of pain and sorrow and, indeed, gives some help- 
ful suggestions concerning their possible meaning and their creative in- 
fluence. But the fact that John Muir finds an earthquake beautiful will 
hardly help a mother who loses her son because of it. And surely her 
experience of tragedy is as valid and as deep as John Muir’s ecstasy. In 
a striking and helpful picture Christ is likened in one aspect of his per- 
sonality to a Gothic cathedral with all its agonizing aspiration and its 


infinite outreach. 


The author does not affirm that man must find a path to the presence of 


God in the fields he traverses but he points out triumphantly that even 
the modern-minded man may find such paths there, if he has eyes to see. 


Wiiiam H. Boppy 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE TASK OF THE PASTOR! 

This volume of 288 pages is the distillation of the lectures on pastoral 
care which the author has been delivering every second year for thirty- 
two years. They richly reflect the wisdom of the past, especially as it 
inheres in the German tradition, but exhibit also a contemporaneousness 
almost as up to date as the last study in psychoanalysis. The new con- 
tribution to practical theology which the book offers is its description 
of the cure of souls as the psychology of ministering the values of the 
religious society to its individuals as individuals. 


The first part, entitled “The Protestant Conception of Pastoral Care,” 
reviews the biblical, Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, and Pietistic ideas 


on the general subject, together with those of the Enlightenment and the 


1 Protestantische Seelsorge. By Otto Baumgarten. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. 288 pages. 
Bound M. 9.60; unbound M. 8.00. 
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modern missionary movement, and against this background sketches the 
standard for Protestantism. 

The second part, embodying all that is implied in its title, “The Per- 
sonal Qualifications of the Pastor,” takes up not only the matter of the 
pastor’s cultural, theological, and sociological education but also that of 
his necessary training in psychological diagnosis and therapeutics. 

The third part, on “The Authority of the Pastor,” is an essay of no 
little insight into the ways whereby the influence of the minister over his 
people rises out of his own personality. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is the fourth part, 
“The Parish,’ which describes the typical German church communities 
of the day, in village, small town, and city, in terms of Christian sociology. 

In the fifth part, on “The Principal Areas of Pastoral Care,”’ specific 
suggestions are given for the work of parish evangelism and the ministries 
to the doubting, the suffering, and the sinning. 

The sixth part, “The Chief Means for the Cure of Souls, and the 
Literature of Edification,” begins with a warning against the attempt by 
any average minister to use the methods of psychoanalysis and goes on 
to mention the best general means of diagnosing and healing the ills of 
the soul. Follows also a brief list of the best devotional and apologetic 
literature for German readers, 

Dr. Baumgarten’s book is one which will have to be read and used by 
all experts in his field. It will be welcomed especially by those who have 
been casting about for better means of linking pastoral work with public 
worship, for Baumgarten, like Zezschwitz, holds that the purpose of pas- 
tora) work is to maintain the people at the heights to which they have 
been brought in the worship of the church. He sends the book out with 
the wish that his readers “‘may be led by his testimony to know the depth 
and sheer reality of the obligation, Protestant and free but inward and 
binding, which they have towards other human souls,” 


Dovctras Horton 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


IS PREACHING OUTMODED?: 


For at least a generation we have been hearing the assertion that the 
pulpit is outmoded. Strident voices on the lecture platform, in books and 
magazines, and in the daily press have proclaimed its doom. Today new 
forces militate against it. But here comes a preacher to break a gallant 
lance for the pulpit. For him, no substitutes are adequate. “The direct 

¥ Jesus Came Preaching. By George A. Buttrick. New York: Scribner, 1931. 


xii+-239 pages. $2.50. 
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impact of life on life, the flash of the eye, the bodily nearness, the touch 
of the hand—these are not optional to full human intercourse. Without 
these preaching may be possible—but such preaching will always be 
partly deformed: it can never be life.’’ Preaching, then, to a physically 
present congregation, is built on a deep need of human nature, and is not 
likely to pass. 

There are chapters on ‘‘Preaching Christ to the Mind of Today,”’—a 
mind in revolt, a scientific mind, a skeptical mind, but a mind whose 
higher needs the gospel will meet and whose aberrations it will correct; 
“Preaching to the Social Order,’—a social order which deeply needs the 
sharp challenge of the Christian ethic; and ‘‘Preaching to the Individual”’ 
who needs “‘the bequeathing of the sense 01 God.” There are also chapters 
on the personality and the craftsmanship of the preacher, which give a 
revealing and refreshing insight into the mind and method of the author 
of these lectures. 


“ 


But the most important chapters are the second and the eighth, in one 
of which the author asks “Is Christ Still the Preacher’s Authority?” and 


” 


in the other inquires whether “‘the Preaching of the Cross’’ is still the 
preacher’s message. 

To this reviewer the author seems to have found a much more satis- 
factory answer to the question of Christ’s authority than is usually 
achieved even by liberal preachers. He has steered a clear course between 
the Scylla of attributing to Christ an authority which must be uncritically 
accepted and the Charybdis of so robbing Christ of authority as to make 
him a futile and vacuous figure. His own words will best set forth his 
position. 

There is no thwarting of human freedom. ‘‘And why, even of yourselves, 
judge ve not what is right?”—So he speaks when others offer their careful max- 
ims or dead rules. His authority is grandly proven in the fact that he claims no 


authority except that which we are freely minded to bestow. .... We must 


find our own answer to the vexed issues of our time. Yet—not of ourselves. We 


are not alone. His Spirit persists. We have no thundered command, but we 


have a “‘still, small voice”. .... We do not accurately know His words, but we 
know His abiding Word. 

And Christian preaching, which arose in an apostolic fervor of preach- 
ing “Christ crucified,’ will vindicate itself by keeping that accent. But 
it is the Cross, not as a theological dogma, but as the redemptive outpour- 
ing of life which Christ’s disciples may share with their Master, that our 


author would have preached. It is nothing “short of tragic that the 
church should have lifted the Cross out of life to set it in the midst of a 


strife of theological tongues to make it a fiction.” 
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The Religious Book Club made no mistake in selecting this volume, It 
will prove a tonic to preachers and, no less, to those laymen who may 
read it—may they be many! It is a notable addition, both as to style and 
content, to the already distinguished series of “Yale Lectures on Preach- 


ing.” 
CHARLES T. HOLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CHRIST OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


This book! is a spirited defense of a mystical appreciation and inter- 
pretation of Jesus Christ as the center of religious education. In a decided- 
ly polemical manner the author attacks those who he believes have 
given over true religion for a secularized and naturalistic substitute with- 
out power to meet human needs. This note rises to a climax in his con- 
cluding chapter, “Whither Bound, Religious Education?” which was his 
inaugural address, September, 1930, when he was inducted as professor of 
religious education in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

The first part of the book is an attempt to impose upon the character 
of the teaching of Jesus a fivefold pattern of competent teaching. Proof 
texts are quoted at every turn to give biblical coloring to his arguments, 
and even Jesus doing the will of God has indorsement from Ps. 40:8. The 
author has felt the need for better sanctions and has taken the authori- 
tarian method of making Jesus ‘“‘central and normative in the program of 
Christian education.” He acknowledges that he is not professionally 
skilled in ‘‘scriptural exegesis,’ but the reader will recognize that in his 
passionate earnestness for the spirit of evangelical Christianity he has 
often failed to give due recognition to the original setting of the state- 
ments he quotes. 

Many religious educators are feeling the need for better religious sanc- 
tions than are commonly used in modern religious education. Dr. Rich- 
ardson has struck at a weak point in the developing trends but many will 
question whether he has given a satisfactory answer. To those who are 
mystically set in their religious thinking, Dr. Richardson’s approach may 
be appealing, but for others a feeling may persist that he has made many 
pietistic and platitudinous statements with few concrete illustrations of 
what he means or how his goals are to be reached, For example, he speaks 
repeatedly of the righteousness of God and the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ without suggesting anywhere how the righteousness of either God 
or Jesus is exemplified. He speaks of Jesus as a creative teacher, but the 


t The Christ of the Classroom: How To Teach Evangelical Christianity. By Norman E. 
Richardson. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 372 pages. $1.75. 
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method he enjoins is that his disciples should tell others what they have 
learned from him. He emphasizes the fact that Jesus left no list of trait 
actions but taught to “first make the tree good,” and yet how this can be 
done is not at all considered. The last few pages of the book lift out the 
kind of problems that one might feel the book should have answered, 
e.g., “How may the righteousness of God by faith in Jesus Christ be 
taught effectively?’ ‘Let the pupils in our church schools learn how the 
righteousness of Christ may become their own, and the demonstrated 
superiority of Christian education over humanistic or atheistic forms of 
religious education will be seen.” He sets over against “behavioristic 
righteousness with its never-ending list of externally determined stand- 
ards and requirements” the “dynamic righteousness”’ of a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ whose motives are sanctified and in whom the love of God 
and his fellow-men is supreme, yet does not seem to perceive the problem 
of causing persons to put the love of God and their fellow-men supreme 
in their lives. Throughout the book there is an assumption of a mystical 
relationship to God through Jesus Christ which somehow or other having 
been achieved all forms of righteous conduct may be expected to ensue. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate fact about the whole book is the failure 
of the author to perceive that he has forced sanctions into the words of 
Jesus without revealing the power in the life of the Master Teacher. It 
may be that the sanctions for moral conduct are not in mystical settings 
but in the experience of values that are inherent in life itself when lived 
in its largest social relations, The significance of the character of God, 
of Jesus Christ, and of the Christian way of life may not be revealed in 
apologetic arguments but shown plainly in concrete manifestations of 
their beauty and power. Multiplying adjectives about Jesus and reading 
into the teachings of Jesus abstract principles of truth may be far less 
cogent than the Gospel narratives which show him in action, And perhaps 
others besides the Christ, both before and since his birth, may have 
exemplified the true ways of life. They ought to be discernible without a 


halo wherever and whenever and however they appear. 


E. J. CHAVE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THE 
MISSION COLLEGE? 

This book’ is the report of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion in India and Burma, constituted by the International Missionary 
Council in 1929, The members of the Commission were chosen from Great 

* The Christian College in India: The Report of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in India. New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. xiiit+388 pages. $2.00. 
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Britain, India, and America and toured India during the cold-weather 
season of 1930-31. So many reviews of the contents of this volume have 
already appeared that I propose here simply to examine a few of its fun- 
damental assumptions. 

The Commission assumes that the purpose of the Christian college in 
India is that of praeparatio evangelica. This assumption I question. I 
believe that the purpose of the mission college in India is first and fore- 
most an educational one. The mission college has no reason for existence 
outside of the fact that it should be a superior educational institution. 
Backed by foreign funds, and manned largely by foreign personnel, it 
should be a better school, giving intellectual leadership to the nation. 
There is no excuse for a second-rate mission college seeking to justify it- 
self as an evangelistic agency. That is not its function. The college should 
place emphasis upon character, but character should be developed through 
the activities of the college. Religion is not a compartment apart. 

In fact, the question might well arise whether it is fair for mission col- 
leges, receiving a large part of their income from government grants, 
which in turn represent taxes received largely from the Great Hindu and 
Muslim majorities, to be Christian propagandists. How long would the 
Christian taxpayers in America allow public funds to be spent for the 
propagation of Hinduism or Islam? 

The Commission feels the difficulty that comes from the government 
university-examination connection. It contemplated a possible divorce 
from the university system but the idea was rejected. Instead, the Com- 
mission seeks to vitalize the college through the creation of the new de- 
partments of research and extension. It is believed that as the college 
professors do more first-hand work their teaching will be more vital, and 
that through varied extension contacts the colleges will come closer to the 
thinking of the people. This assumption is undoubtedly correct, but I 
question whether it will present much relief under the present system. As 
long as the college student thinks only in terms of examinations to be 
passed, and as long as the college is rated by its percentage of passes, there 
is little hope for creativity. In the early days the mission colleges led. 
Today they follow. Somewhere within the mission scheme of higher edu- 
cation there must be a place for free experimentation, for it is only thus 
that the mission college can hope to recover its lost leadership. 

Hedged about by its fundamental assumptions, the Commission makes 
the most of its situation, and its recommendations, though thus limited, 
are both keen and logical. Committees are now at work in India seeking 
to utilize the Commission recommendations as a basis for strengthening 
the mission colleges. Whether the Indian committees will be more coura- 
geous than the international commission remains to be seen. 


Bompay, INDIA CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 
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LYRIC RELIGION 


It is only fair to say at the outset of this review that those who are in 
search of a scholarly work on hymnology will not find it in Professor 
Smith’s new publication.’ Lyric Religion is aimed exclusively at a popular 
audience, untrained in the technicalities either of music or of religious 
literature. The author’s intention evidently is to vitalize and make pic- 
turesque many of the hymns in common use among Protestant congre- 
gations. To this end he has gathered together and arranged, in alphabeti- 
cal order, stories, personal glimpses, and remarks about 150 hymns. 

The measure of the success of a popular writer is, of course, the taste he 
exercises in serving as mediator between the scholar and the layman. If 
he does violence neither to the facts nor to the critical standards of the 
scholar, and yet presents his material appealingly to the layman, he has 
done his task well. That Lyric Religion is attractively and readably writ- 
ten, none can deny. Considerably more open to question, however, are 
Professor Smith’s musical and literary judgments, and sometimes even 
his facts. There is no use, for example, in prolonging the sentimental 
life of Day Is Dying in the West, simply because a picturesque story can 
be written about its composition and use at Chautauqua. Nor is one jus- 
tified in thinking the mock-heroics of Christian, Dost Thou See Them 
really beautiful or stirring. Many other similar examples might be cited 
to show that the fundamental fault in this book is to be found in the au- 
thor’s reverent attitude toward a large body of material not sufficiently 
genuine, according to modern standards, to deserve reverence. 

A further complaint might be lodged against the author’s manner of 
sandwiching in between the discussions of the various hymns a great 
many rather meaningless lists, such as ““Hymns by College Presidents,” 
‘“‘Teen-Age Poets in the Hymn Book,” and “‘Names of Deity in Hymns.” 
Of greater value are the services of worship and dramatizations centering 
upon various hymns in the collection. These services may prove an asset 
to many churches, and form altogether the most constructive feature of 
the book. 

The book as a whole thus remains an uneven production, yet, withal, 
one which may be useful after a considerable sediment of deleterious 


foreign matter has been filtered out. 
Crecit MICHENER SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* Lyric Religion: The Romance of Immortal Hymns. By H. Augustine Smith. New 
York: Century, 1931. xv-+517 pages. $4.00. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON CHURCH MUSIC! 


Professor Harrington, widely known as the editor of The Methodist 
Hymnal, has prepared an extraordinarily comprehensive volume on 
church music, in the very scope of which lie both its unusual merits and 
its several defects. From a consideration of the inadequacies of religious 
music of the popular and gospel types, the author proceeds to a sound, if 
somewhat insecure, expression of the need for a more substantial sort of 
music in our churches. “It must be postulated as a first principle of 
church music that nothing is too good for young or old in the church.” 
In the hope of educating young and old to a higher type of church music, 
Professor Harrington follows the introductory chapter with such practical 
and non-technical discussions as ‘Choirs and Congregation,” ‘Reading 
Music,” and ‘‘Musical Theory and Ideals.’’ Not wholly satisfied with this 
approach, he pursues the history of religious music in a single sketchy 
and rather ill-balanced chapter, and then turns to an extensive catalogu- 
ing of what he considers to be the best hymn-tunes, anthems, solos, re- 
sponses, choral works, and the like. 

This latter portion of the book is less successful than the opening chap- 
ters. The author attempts to make his lists, both of historical figures in 
the development of church music and of musical compositions suitable for 
use, far too inclusive. The very discrimination, for which in the first 
chapter he so effectively pleads, seems to elude him as he compiles his 
lists. Many of the anthems and hymns in the list should, on their musical 
merits, never in the world be sung. How shall the layman, for whom the 
book is written, know the true pearl from its imitation? And as for sug- 
gesting, with an air of discovery, that Stainer’s Crucifixion and Dubois’ 
Seven Last Words ought to be sung more frequently than they are.... ! 

The material is presented in attractive outward form and is made con- 
crete by the reproduction of a miscellany of hymns, to all of which the 
author gives uncritical approval, from the plates of H. Augustine Smith’s 
New Hymnal for American Youth. Useful bibliographical lists are ap- 
pended to each chapter. The book as a whole is to be accepted more as a 
declaration of faith in an improved standard of religious music than as 
a convincing demonstration of unassailable musical taste. 

CrciL MICHENER SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

* Education in Church Music. By Karl P. Harrington. New York: Century, 1931. 

167 pages. $2.00. 
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RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 


BANERJI, G. C. Keshab Chandra and Ramkrishna. Allahabad: Indian Press, 

Ltd., 1931. x+402 pages. Rs. 2/8. 

Members of the Navavidhan, the New Dispensation Samaj, founded by Keshab 
Chandra Sen have resented the tendency of Indian and European writers to detract 
from the originality and fame of Keshab by overemphasizing his dependence upon Ram- 
krishna. This book is written to establish the priority and independence of the teaching 
of the founder of the Navavidhan. To the outsider, who is not likely to grow excited 
over this controversy, it is important as a personal narrative recalling an age that is, 
even now, remote. 


BELL, Str CHARLES. The Religion of Tibet. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1931. xv-+235 pages. $6.00. 

In this work Sir Charles Bell completes the picture of Tibet presented in his earlier 
works—Tibet Past and Present and The People of Tibet. The author has lived on inti- 
mate terms over a long stretch of years with the important personages of Tibet. He is 
a master of the written sources and has had the unusual privilege of access to materials 
not hitherto available to Western scholars. He understands the people and through 
his official position has been able to see the political-religious machinery of the Tibetan 
state at work. This sympathetic appreciation of the social background gives to his inter- 
pretation of the influence of Buddhism on Tibet an added importance. 

Religion in Tibet is a blend of the ancient native cult, the Pén, with the various 
forms of Buddhism imported from neighboring lands. The work pictures the early re- 
ligion, traces the checkered career of Buddhism in its first efforts to win the land, de- 
scribes its various forms and the peculiar individualistic saintly types of Lamaism, the 
spread to Mongolia, and the modern priestly state. The work is divided into two parts, 
dealing, respectively, with how Buddhism came to Tibet and how it rules. The latter 
section is of especial importance since it is the report of a sympathetic eyewitness. A 
final section gives a critical evaluation of the various sources available for the study of 
religion in Tibet. 

There are some seventy beautiful illustrations and three maps. The Table of Con- 
tents is detailed and the Index excellent. 

This is a choice work for book-lovers as well as a welcome contribution to the history 
of religion in Tibet. 


BENVENISTE, Emite. The Persian Religion According to the Chief Greek Texts. 

Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1929. 119 pages. Fr. 20. 

Four lectures delivered at the Sorbonne in 1926 under the auspices of the Ratanbai 
Katrak Foundation by Professor Benveniste are here published in English translation. 
It is impossible not to agree with the author that the Greeks were familiar with several 
forms of Persian religion and, moreover, that they did not possess a clear conception of 
the chronological sequence of the various movements. A study of the Greek authors to 
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be fruitful must be accompanied by a careful study of all we know from and about the 
Avesta and the Persian inscriptions. Professor Benveniste’s work is a convenient sum- 
mary and survey of all controversial questions. Unfortunately, the English translation 
seems to have been prepared somewhat carelessly, as the numerous misprints and pas- 
sages the meaning of which is not quite clear suggest. 


Boas, FRANZ. The Religion of the Kwakiutl Indians. “Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology,” Vol. X. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1930. Part I: Texts, xviiit+- 284 pages; Part Il: Translations, vii+ 288 
pages. $10. 

Professor Boas of Columbia University has maintained an interest in the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia since his first visit to them in 1886, when some of the texts 
reproduced in the present volume were collected. In 1900, as a member of the Jesup 
Expedition to the North Pacific, he had further opportunity to study the Kwakiutl 
language, and again in 1923 and 1927 his studies were continued. Mr. Boas has leaned 
heavily upon Mr. George Hunt, a half-blood, brought up among the Kwakiutl Indians, 
whose language is his native tongue. 

The material in these volumes is listed under five main heads: ‘The Winter Cere- 
monial”’; ‘Mythological Concepts”; ‘Prayers’; and ‘Personal Experiences,” with an 
Addenda of miscellaneous matter. About half the space is devoted to the prayers, be- 
ginning with various prayers to the sun, and followed by prayers to migratory birds; to 
fish running in the rivers; to the black bear; to the squirrel; of a mother for her dead 
child, ete. 


GUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZSCHARNACK, LEOPOLD (eds.). Die Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart. 2. Aufl., Band V. Bogen 13-68 (98.-115. Lieferung), 
cols. 385-2158. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. M. 33.60. 

The second edition of this important work, the parts of which have been appearing 
at regular intervals during the last four years, is now complete in five large volumes. 
From the very start the task of revision has been taken so seriously and pursued so con- 
sistently that the new edition is in every essential respect a new publication that renders 
the first edition quite obsolete except as a historical record of work done by German 
theologians when it was issued (1908-13). In breadth of subject matter, proportion in 
treatment, attention to detail, and accuracy of statement the entire production is a 
model of its kind. Naturally, more detailed attention is given to the history of the He- 
brew and Christian religion than to other faiths; but all religions are, for general pur- 
poses, adequately represented. 

The fifth volume (Saadja-Zwingli) includes numerous entries of first-rate interest 
over a wide field. Many of these articles might well serve a student as an introductory 
monograph on the different subjects, with carefully selected bibliographical references to 
guide him in further reading. In an encyclopedia prepared primarily for German 
readers, reference books in that language are quite properly cited most extensively, but 
the more important treatises in French, Dutch, English, and other languages are some- 
times listed, especially when suitable books in German are not available. Although the 
bibliographies are intended to be practically useful rather than exhaustive, on the whole 
one finds them surprisingly extensive. 

A new feature of the second edition, which will add much to one’s convenience in 
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using this mine of information, is to be a supplementary volume of indexes. This will 
include (1) a systematic index of articles, (2) an index of authors and their subjects, (3) 
an alphabetical list of important words, and (4) a list of corrections. This index volume 
will, it is expected, appear in the summer of 1932. When thus completed, the work will 
serve admirably the needs of all students who wish to have at hand an up-to-date, de- 
pendable guide for the entire field of religious history and interests. 


HAvER, JAKOB WILHELM. Ein monotheistischer Traktat Altindiens. ‘Marburger 
theologische Studien,’ No. 6. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1931. 29 pages. M. 
1.50. 

The present work appeared as part of the volume presented to Rudolf Otto on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. Professor Hauer on this occasion furnishes an exhaus- 
tive examination of the contents of the important Svetasvatara Upanishad. It is his 
opinion that in that text is found an exposition of a monotheistic belief in the supreme 
god Rudra-Siva. This doctrine is diametrically opposed to the Vedanta principles and 
ideas of the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya Upanishads, to mention only the two most 
important texts of the Upanishadic group. These views of Professor Hauer are interest- 
ing and stimulating and deserve careful examination, especially since they contradict 
radically the longtime accepted opinions of Deussen, Hillebrand, and others. The re- 
viewer feels inclined to disagree with the author on another point, however. Professor 
Hauer thinks that the Rudra-Siva cult was of altogether Aryan origin. Many Indolo- 
gists have during the last two decades or so come to hold an opposite view. Recent ex- 
cavations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa have produced a considerable mass of mate- 
rial which seems to indicate that most of the characteristic elements of the Rudra-Siva 
cult existed in India long before the Aryan invasion. 


KirFEL, W. “Bharatavarsa”’ (Indien): Textgeschichtliche Darstellung zweier geo- 
graphischen Purana-Texte nebst Ubersetzung. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 
1931. vit+71 pages. M. tro. 

An interesting attempt to establish the textual history of two geographical texts, 
describing the Bharatavarsa (land of the Bharatas), versions of which occur in many of 
the existing Puranas. 


LoMMEL, HERMAN. Die Yast’s des Awesta. “‘Quellen der Religionsgeschichte,” 
Vol. XV. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1927. xii+211 pages. M. 
t7. 


A very careful and useful translation of the Yasts of the Avesta. 


Mears, I. and L. E. Creative Energy. New York: Dutton, 1932. xxiii+239 
pages. $2.00. 

This book will entertain all who like to play with metaphysical symbolism. It is the 
latest effort to impose a theory upon the Chinese classic, the Yih King. Originally a 
primitive system of divination, the Yih King grew by successive elaborations through 
the centuries. Even Confucius turned to it in his old age. The present authors find in 
it truth which agrees with the Bible and modern science. They say, ‘‘The theory [of the 
Yih King] thus reveals something of Divine Immanence and Divine Transcendence. It 
provides a reasonable explanation of the Divine Purpose in the creation and in the per- 
fecting of the life of man upon the earth.” Confucian scholars will be surprised. 
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NyBERG, H. S. Questions de cosmogonie et de cosmologie mazdéennes. Extrait du 
Journal asiatique (avril-juin 1929). Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuth- 
ner, 1929. 310 pages. Fr. 25. 


An important contribution to the study of Iranian cosmogony and cosmology. 


ScHACHT, JosEPH. Der Islam mit Ausschluss des Qor’dns. “Religionsgeschicht- 
liches Lesebuch,” ed. Alfred Bertholet, No. 16. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. xii+ 
196 pages. Bound M. 9.30; unbound M. 8.40. 

This excellent “‘reading-book”’ is what we would call a source book for use in classes. 
The volume for Islam, which is hereby announced, corresponds in every respect to the 
general excellency of the series. It is probably a wise thing to exclude the Koran, since 
translations into nearly all the languages of Europe can be had easily and cheaply; none 
of these translations, however, is all it should be, and so we cannot but regret the re- 
striction which the translator put upon himself or which the publishers placed upon him 
in this regard. A few examples really well translated would be better than many com- 
plete translations nonextant. With this proviso the selection is excellent and gives a 
good survey of the literary development of the Mohammedan religion in all its impor- 
tant aspects. Especially praiseworthy is the selection of living modernists: Ali Ab- 
derraziq and Taha Husain of Cairo, both of whom have formed the subject of disserta- 
tions in the Arabic department of this university; and Ziya Goek Alp of Turkey. Trans- 
lation and annotation are guaranteed by the name of Joseph Schacht. For our own stu- 
dents we can only wish that we might have such a book to offer them in English. 


SWANTON, JOHN R. Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the 
Choctaw Indians. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931. vii+ 282 
pages. $0.60. 

The Smithsonian Institution publishes this work as Bulletin 103 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. It is a collection of source material, critically evaluated and ar- 
ranged to cover the social life of the Choctaws, including origins and religion. An Ap- 
pendix reproduces the original French of some of the important early sources. There 
are a Bibliography and an Index. This is one source book that will make interesting 
reading for the layman. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 
FELDMAN, ABRAHAM J. The Faith of a Liberal Jew. Hartford: Beth Israel Pul- 
pit, 1931. 96 pages. $1.00. 

Four sermons delivered by Rabbi Feldman during the high holy days, 1931. Their 
titles are “Digging Wells,” ‘Religion, Opiate or Adventure,” and “My Creed, Parts I 
and II.” They are not intended as an exhaustive expression or a technical presentation 
of liberal or reform Judaism. They are thoughts that are incidental to the holy-day 
season, and are appropriate statements regarding the deeper implications of Israel’s 
faith. There is a unity of thought running through them, and they represent to a fine 
degree the sentiments that sway Israel at that time of the year. 

American Judaism is poor in the production of sermonic literature and Rabbi Feld- 
man’s little volume is a happy addition. Those who read it will find a stimulating, edu- 
cational, and inspiring exposition of the religious ideals of the liberal school of American 
Judaism. I recommend the volume heartily. 


” 
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Kouter, K. Studies, Addresses, and Personal Papers. New York: Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Hebrew Union College; Bloch Publishing Co., Agent, 1931. 
600 pages. $4.00. 

Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, the late president of the Hebrew Union College, was an ex- 
traordinary scholar. In an age when competence in scholarship requires stern specializa- 
tion, he was at home in many different fields of study. He has contributed greatly to 
our knowledge of Jewish sects, of the influence of Persia and Hellenism upon Jewish 
thought, the evolution of the Jewish liturgy, folk lore, the development of Jewish reli- 
gious ideas. His Jewish Theology is still the outstanding book on the subject. 

The Alumni Association of the Hebrew Union College has given itself the task of 
editing and printing a large amount of unpublished materials left by Dr. Kohler. 
Studies, Addresses, and Personal Papers is the second volume published by them. It 
contains a variety of material: strictly scientific essays such as ‘Hellenism and Juda- 
ism,’ ““The Essenes and the Apocalyptic Literature,” ‘‘The Tetragrammaton and Its 
Uses’; addresses of a popular scientific nature such as ‘‘The Mission of Israel,” ‘‘The 
Synagogue and the Church in Their Mutual Relations,” ‘‘The Faith of Reform Juda- 
ism’’; and personal papers such as ‘‘Personal Reminiscences,” ‘Inaugural Address,” 
and others. 

Aside from the permanent value of the material itself, the very miscellaneous char- 
acter of the book is a revelation of the many-sided scholar and teacher to whose erudi- 
tion and energy reform Judaism in America is so greatly indebted. 


Levy, ABRAHAM J. Rashi’s Commentary on Ezekiel 4o-48. Philadelphia: Drop- 
sie College, 1931. ii+122 pages. $2.00. 
This Doctor’s dissertation is another of those accurate, comprehensive studies which 
we associate with the name and guidance of Max L. Margolis. Sixty-four pages on 
“Sources of Error in Printed Texts’; “Grouping of Manuscripts: External Evidence; 


of the material from which, and the methods by which, results were arrived at. The 
results themselves are presented on fifty-one pages of text, with a good apparatus in 
footnotes. The reviewer is particularly glad to have this bit of thoroughly reliable 
Rashi text, as he himself is just starting one of his students on a bit of research in medie- 
val Bible-interpretation among Jews and Christians of the East, in which Rashi will 
have to be carefully considered. 


MIELZINER, ELLA M. F. Moses Mielziner, 1828-1903. New York: Published 
by author, 47 Washington Square, S., 1931. 254 pages. $3.50. 

The life of Dr. Moses Mielziner is a valuable addition to the records and achieve- 
ments of the first generation of the great reform Jewish teachers in America. They are 
the ones who laid the foundation for the educational institutions that made possible the 
preservation of American Judaism. To the greatest among these pioneers Mielziner 
belonged. 

Mielziner was a great Talmudist, and sought to give the world at large an insight 
into the “sea of the Talmud.”’ He gave himself up to the task of Talmud inquiry 
and research and the result was his Introduction to the Talmud, which remains to this day 
one of the best works of its kind. The present biography includes also a number of im- 
portant reprints which are either out of print or inaccessible. Among these is the im- 
portant piece of research, ‘‘Slavery among the Hebrews,”’ which was extensively quoted 
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in subsequent works on the subject. Another important contribution of his included in 
our volume is “Legal Maxims and Fundamental Laws of the Civil and Criminal Codes 
of the Talmud.” Besides these reprints there are a number of his papers and learned ad- 
dresses such as “Moses Miamonides’’; “On the Translations of the Talmud”; “Peda- 
gogics in the Sabbath School’; “The Rabbinical Law on the Right of Water Courses”; 
“The Jewish Law on Post-mortem Dissection”; “The Beginning and the End of the 
Book of Isaiah’’; ‘‘Address on the Death of Isaac M. Wise’; “The Rabbinical Law of 
Hereditary Succession”’; and ‘‘Paper on the Jewish Almanac.” There is also a Bibliogra- 
phy of his works and a list of references to him. Besides, there are appendixes containing 
documents relative to the ‘American Jewish Pulpit and the American Slavery Agita- 
tion,” and to a court decision dealing with the right of a congregation to change its 
ritual. 

The volume is a handy reference for those who are interested in the development of 
American Judaism, and in various Talmudic problems touching on the religious life 


of Jewry. 


Rauz_rs, A. Sepiuaginta. ‘“Societatis Scientiarum Géttingensis,” Vol. X, Bogen 
12-23, “Psalmi cum Odis,” 2. Halfte. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1931. 177-305 pages. M. 16.80. 

This (second) part of the Psalms concludes ten of the sixteen sections of the Git- 
tingen Septuagint. It is most gratifying that the work goes steadily forward, for even 
though the text does not differ notably from that printed by Swete, it is very useful to 
have the apparatus which Rahlfs supplies. Further, it is commendable that the Gét- 
tingen edition of the Psalms includes also the liturgical materials which are found in so 
many Greek manuscripts. Yo be sure, part of these materials are of the New Testa- 
ment text (the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Nunc Dimittus) and one is even medie- 
val (the fourteenth “‘ode,’’ which is an early morning canticle), but they appear in many 
manuscripts—in some Bibles they stand with the Psalms and are also repeated in the 
New Testament Psalter. The Géttingen scholars deserve the thanks of many scholars 
for the exacting task which they are so excellently executing. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


ALLEN, FRANK E. The Acts of the Apostles. Boston: Christopher Pub. House, 

1931, Xxxii+828 pages, $3.50. 

A “devotional” commentary, for purely practical purpose. Of no critical or scientific 
value, 

BALLARD, FRANK H. The Spiritual Pilgrimage of St. Paul. New York: Harper, 

1932. 158 pages. $1.50. 

Helpful homilies from the pen of an English Congregational minister who delivered 
the material as addresses at summer conferences. The author is more interested in fur- 
nishing religious guidance for modern life than in understanding Paul. There is little 
effort to wrestle with any of the major problems in the life of the great apostle. He uses 
Scripture very much in the traditional Protestant fashion, seeking authority for the 
points of view with which the preacher has come to his text. He speaks of Paul as “a 
shining example of a man made mighty in thought, feeling, will, and action through 


Jesus Christ” (p. 15). Such a study is profitable, though the title suggests something 
more scholarly. 
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Uncritical treatment of the New Testament detracts from the high value expected. 
Quotations are made from the traditional epistles of Paul and from the Book of Acts 
without discrimination. Even the speeches of the Acts are taken at their face value as 
representing the words of Paul. In the Preface it is suggested that one interest of the 
book is to popularize the material of “large and scholarly books.’’ References are very 
often made to writers who themselves have done this sort of thing, so that the reader 
feels that much of the time he is twice removed from first-rate scholarly work. 

The book is adapted for use in the church school or for devotional reading, The 


style is clear and simple and the whole not lacking in inspiration and helpful suggestions. 


BARNIKOL, Ernst, Forschungen zur Entstehung des Urchristentums, des neuen 
Testaments und der Kirche. \Wi. Personenprobleme; Die A postelgeschichte; 
Johannes Markus, Silas und Titus, 32 pages, M. 1.50. 1V. Romer 15; Letzte 
Reiseziele des Paulus: Jerusalem, Rom und Antiochien, eine V oruntersuchung 
sur Entstehung des sogenannten Rimerbriefes, 23 pages, M, 1.20. Y. Der nichl- 
Paulinische Ursprung des Parallelismus der Apostel Petrus und Paulus (Ga- 
later 2:7-8), 31 pages, M, 1,60, Kiel; Walter G, Miblau, 1931, 

These studies represent further essays by Professor Barnikol, who is distinguishing 
himself as the advocate of positions on early Christian )iterature and history which are 
radical to the point of being bizarre. For example, John Mark was not a native of Jeru- 
salem, but came under the influence of Barnabas and Paul in Cyprus. The Silas of 
Acts 15:40—18:5 is to be distinguished from the Silas of Acts 15: 22-34 and from the 
Pauline Silvanus; he is, moreover, the author of the “we sections” of Acts, and is to be 
identified with Titus. Paul had no idea of a journey to Spain; the journey contemplated 
in Romans, chapter 15 (although it must not be supposed that Paul wrote a letter to 
the Romans), was from Antioch to Italy. Again, the original references of Paul in 
Galatians were exclusively to Cephas, who is to be distinguished from Peter. They were 
made into references to Peter by some anti-Marcionite. 

It is apparent that these judgments are pure abstractions. They will not carry con- 
viction to anyone disciplined in the historical study of Christianity. 

DOUGLAS, CLAUDE C. Overstatement in the New Testament. New York: Holt, 
1931. Xxv-+252 pages. $1.75. 

The author, who is professor of Greek in the University of Southern California, treats 
hyperbole in the Old Testament and the various books of the New Testament in almost 
too-inclusive fashion. This is partly because he is actually describing the use of all 
figurative language in the Bible; metaphor, simile, etc., are discussed as well as hyper- 
bole. Yet even this can hardly justify the explanation of the great age claimed for the 
patriarchs as due to hyperbole. These features, however, are minor defects in a work of 
real value that reminds the Bible-reader that he must not take poetic imagery as sta- 
tistical enumeration of facts. The assembling of all overstatements of a given kind 
makes more possible their sound evaluation. The book is equipped with an index of the 
biblical passages discussed. 

FOAKES-JACKSON, F. J. The Acts of the Apostles. “The Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary.’? New York: Long & Smith, 1931. xx+236 pages. $3.50. 
Writing not for specialists but for the general reader and student of the Acts, Dr, 


Foakes-Jackson has produced a useful and spirited account of the book, with an appreci- 
ation of its high qualities now unfortunately rare. We should have welcomed a little 
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fuller statement of the leading traits of the book in the Introduction, but within the 
limits set by the series the author has done us a real service, bringing to bear his great 
learning and fresh and vivid way of putting things, upon one of the most important and 


most debated books in the New Testament. 


GEERLINGS, JAcos, and New, Sitva. Chrysostom’s Text of the Gospel of Mark. 
Reprinted from Harvard Theological Review, XXIII, No. 2 (1931), 121-42, 
This brief but important essay, undertaken because its subject is essential to the 

history of the New Testament text, is a part of the work projected by Professor Kirsopp 

Lake and his associates. It is an attempt to supplement the judgments of Hort and 

von Soden. Hort recognized that Chrysostom’s texts were Syrian, and von Soden in 

his sketch of the later history of the text found two types used by the great Antiochian, 
but was unable to characterize the text of Mark which was used. 

Mr. Geerlings and Mrs. New, while they are unable to point to any known manu- 
script or text-type which is similar to the variants which they find, observe that Chrysos- 
tom’s text differs as much from the TR as from the neutral text. It was peculiar to 
him, and full of variants for which no attestation can be found, a combination of neu- 
tral, Western, and Caesarean readings otherwise unknown. 

One may fairly ask why the essay was attempted with so poor a basis as Migne’s 
reprint of Montfaucon. Even though it is a task of major difliculty, a critical text of 
Chrysostom is essential before the task here undertaken can be successful. One wonders 
if there is not present a polemical attitude toward the judgment of Hort; it is interesting 
that what is refuted is a meaning which is clearly read into his statement. Nor is it 
clear that von Soden is supplemented in any important way. This essay opens an impor- 


tant question, but it does not give the final answer. 


Liwyp, J. P. D. Son of Thunder. New York: Long & Smith, 1932. 170 pages. 
$1.50. 

The dean of All Saints Cathedral in Halifax presents a very good handbook for the 
Bible classes. He avoids the question of authorship and al) critical problems. The ‘‘Son 
of Thunder” of the Synoptic Gospels wrote both the Gospel of John and the Revelation. 
The author uses his imagination to good effect in composing a letter in which John re- 
ports his emotions during the last hours of Jesus’ life (p. 26). Likewise he pictures the 
meeting of John and Paul at the apostolic conference (p. 82). The best feature of the 
book is its emphasis on the personality of John and its picture of the Christian religion 


as bound up not so much with doctrine as with personal leadership. 


RAVEN, CHARLES E. Jesus and the Gospel of Love. New York: Holt, 1931. 452 
pages. $3.00. 

This volume of the Alexander Robertson Lectures delivered in the University of 
Glasgow contains an excellent proposition worked out with great care. The Christian 
gospel is not a creed or a theology, not philosophy or metaphysics, but is a way of life. 
It is a process rather than a message. It is the building of a complete and integrated 
character through service. Part I states the proposition; Part II applies it to Jesus; 
Part III applies it to Pau) and later leaders. 

But the method of the book is hardly modern. It is frankly an apology in the old 
sense of the word. The exaltation of Jesus rests upon too many foundations that are 


not easy to defend. The apology includes even the tradition that the Fourth Gospel 
was written by the son of Zebedee. Raven says quite truly that the interest of the fourth 
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evangelist is not primarily “intellectual and doctrinal.” ‘His concern is with religion, 
with personal and moral relationships, with love” (p. 183). He continues, however: 
“The synoptists indicate that Zebedee was a man of some means, and that Salome was 
the sister of the Virgin” (p. 221). ‘‘Jesus as he was to his friend; Jesus as he essentially 
is; that is, I believe, what we have in the Fourth Gospel” (p. 228). His “memory does 
thus select certain scenes, of which every detail is vividly recalled.’ The idea is well 
stated that the evangelist might be considered a “great artist.” But the thought is 


vigorously repudiated. 


Russett, Evspertr. The Message of the Fourth Gospel. Nashville: Cokesbury 

Press, 1932. 200 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Russell of Duke University has written this work as a companion volume 
to Professor Branscomb’s The Message of Jesus. Its purpose is to put into “popular, 
brief form for church members the teaching of the Fourth Gospel in the light of modern 
scholarship.” While omitting any discussion of authorship, the book is excellent in its 
presentation of the philosophical and religious background of the Ephesian Gospel. 

One of the best features of the volume is the author's skil] in paraphrase and transla- 
tion. John 1:3 is paraphrased: ‘‘There is no creator of the world inferior to God or 
even distinct from him as some teach; but from the very beginning the Logos worked 
together with God, even in the creation—there was nothing whatever created apart 
from him” (p. 49). The expression “‘only begotten” could “‘very well be translated sim- 
ply by ‘beloved’ ” (p. 184). Faith is “a generic, inclusive term for man’s acceptance of 
Jesus as savior and his coming into a new divine life and fellowship through him” (p. 


104). 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
BAYNES, NORMAN H. Constantine the Great and the Christian Church, “‘Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy,” Vol. XV. London: Humphrey Milford; New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1931. 107 pages. $2.00. 

This monograph has a value quite out of proportion to its size. It contains the 
Raleigh Lecture on History delivered on March 12, 1930, to which are added seventy- 
four pages of footnotes embodying a critical estimate of the problems and literature 
relating to the subject. These notes contain a wealth of information in compact form, 
every sentence of which deserves careful reading. ‘e text of the lecture itself is also 
worthy of serious consideration. It has the great mierit of allowing Constantine to bea 
religious man, according to his lights, in the specific setting where he lived and in ac- 
cordance with ways of feeling and thinking integral to that ancient environment. The 
reader will find it very refreshing not to be told that he must visualize this first imperial 
patron of Christianity either as an ideal Christian theologian or as a sophisticated and 
scheming practical politician—two types of interpretation that have long been in vogue. 
All future research in this field might well begin with this essay; although one ought, 
perhaps, to make a larger place for a preliminary consideration of the characteristic re- 


ligious psychology of Roman imperialism in Constantine’s heritage. 
Brosnan, Cornetius J. Jason Lee, Prophet of the New Oregon. New York: 
Macmillan, 1932. 348 pages. $3.00. 


This is the second book within two years devoted to an account of the career of 
Jason Lee, the first missionary, either Protestant or Catholic, to enter the Oregon coun- 
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try. Lee, a New Englander with a typical New England religious and educational back- 
ground, responded to the call of the Methodist Missionary Society in 1833 to lead a mis- 
sionary enterprise to the Nez Percé and Flathead Indians to the Far Northwest. He and 
his party arrived in Oregon in September, 1834, and founded the first permanent settle- 
ment in the Willamette Valley. The mission stations that he established were placed at 
strategic points, and all became centers of American influence, and in this sense Lee laid 
the foundations of an American state. While Lee was first of all a missionary, yet he 
fully comprehended the important political and economic development that was to 
come. In his several trips to the East, primarily in the interest of his mission, and in his 
correspondence, he was a large factor in creating widespread interest in the Oregon 
country, and eventually helped to gain the great Northwest region for the United 
States. 

Mr. Brosnan has based his study entirely on primary materials, and in fact much of 
the book is little more than a collection of sources. 


CASEY, ROBERT PIERCE. Serapion of Thmuis: Against the Manichees. “Harvard 
Theological Studies,” XV. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 80 
pages. $1.50. 

A critical edition of the Greek text, with a brief Introduction describing the manu- 
scripts employed, what is known of Serapion and the nature of his treatise against the 
Manichees. The author has been able to improve upon earlier editions largely by using 
a manuscript of which he and Professor K. Lake obtained photographs from the monas- 
tery of Vatopedi on Mount Athos in the year 1924. 


GERKE, Frrepricu. Die Stellung des ersten Clemensbriefes innerhalb der Ent- 
wicklung der altchristlichen Gemeindeverfassung und des Kirchenrechts. Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1931. v-+136 pages. M. 11.25. 

This monograph presents a fresh study of I Clement as it bears upon our knowledge 
of the organization and law of the early church. Feeling that the subject has heretofore 
been approached too much in the interest of supporting one or another theory regarding 
early church polity, the present writer aims at a more objective treatment with a view 
to ascertaining (1) the actual conditions disclosed in the document respecting the or- 
ganization of the church both at Rome and at Corinth, and (2) the Roman theory of the 
church as it was brought out by the crisis at Corinth. Each of these topics is investi- 
gated with exemplary thoroughness and keen insight. Then follows a concluding chap- 
ter evaluating the position of I Clement in the evolution of the early Christian institu- 
tion. The result is an unfavorable judgment upon the well-known theory of Sohm and 
a slightly modified reiteration of the equally well-known counterposition of Harnack. 


Grver, B., and ZELLINGER, J. (eds.). Florilegium Patristicum tam veteris quam 
medii aevi auctores complectens, Fasc. XXIX: S. Anselmi cantuariensis archi- 
episcopi liber proslogion. Ed. F. S. Scumirr. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1931. 
40 pages. M. 1.80. 

Handy edition of the Latin text with an introduction describing the manuscript 
tradition and listing recent books on the interpretation and translation of this treatise 


of Anselm. 
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GOOSSENS, WERNER. Les Origines de V’eucharistie sacrament et sacrifice. Gem- 

bloux: Duculot; Paris: Beauchesne, 1931. xxilit-390 pages. Fr. 50. 

This Master’s dissertation from the Catholic University of Louvain is a very scholar- 
ly examination of recent literature and original sources of information dealing with the 
early history of the Christian Eucharist. The first part of the work surveys recent writ- 
ings that have tended to trace to non-Christian sources the notions of sacrament and 
sacrifice connected with the rite. The second section of the volume expounds at length 
the New Testament teaching on the subject, and the third discusses more definitely the 
specifically Christian source of the idea of the “real and substantial presence”’ in the 
Eucharist. This teaching is traced directly to Christ himself. Christ promised his un- 
interrupted presence in the church and thus the Eucharist is ‘‘the sacrament par excel- 
lence, the commemorative sacrifice of the passion, the soul’s food unto eternal life, the 
continued and unceasing presence of the Saviour among his followers.” 


HANNSENS, JOANNES MICHAEL. Jnstitutiones liturgicae de ritibus orientalibus, 
Tomus II et III et Appendix. Romae: Pont. Universitatis Gregoriana, 
1930-32. xl+514, xl+646, Appendix, 120 pages. II, L. 25; III, L. 35; Ap- 
pendix, L. 5. 

The projected work, of which only Volumes II and III with the Appendix have hith- 
erto appeared, is planned to comprise five volumes. The first of these is to deal with the 
Eastern rites in general, about their divisions and diffusion, their origin and develop- 
ment, and about times and liturgical paraphernalia; the second and third volumes com- 
prise a detailed treatment of the mass; the fourth and fifth volumes are devoted to the 
sacraments. 

The volumes under review are written with scholarly thoroughness and exhaustive- 
ness that leaves little to be desired. Each one of the various orthodox, uniate, as well 
as other Eastern rites is analyzed, its history is traced, and its present usage and peculi- 
arities are pointed out. The array of authorities quoted makes the work unusually valu- 
able. Even from this partial scope of the work it is evident that Father Hannsens’ work 
will take its place among the most authoritative treatments of the subject, and that for 
a thorough student of the field it will prove indispensable. 


HEIGL, BARTHOL. Antike Mysterienreligionen und Urchristentum. Miinster i. W.: 

Aschendorff, 1932. 112 pages. M. 2.45. 

The writer surveys and evaluates, from the Roman Catholic point of view, the Ger- 
man and French literature dealing with early Christianity’s debt to the gentile mystery 
religions; apparently he is not acquainted with books in English on the subject. While 
recognizing that the mystery cults constituted an important religious phenomenon in the 
Graeco-Roman world, he is entirely skeptical about the alleged dependence of Christian- 
ity upon this source. His method of treatment follows the lines laid down by Clemen, 
Heinrici, and other Protestant apologists who have similarly maintained that the in- 
fluence of the mysteries on early Christianity was at most only very slight and in the 
area of purely peripheral matters. 

Howarb, RANDOLPH L. Baptists in Burma. Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1931. 

168 pages. $1.00. 


The writer of this little book has been remarkably successful in crowding within rela- 
tively narrow limits a great abundance of well-documented information, while at the 
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same time the story is told with a vivacity that makes every page interesting reading. 
The book is not a piece of missionary “propaganda,” in the ordinary sense of that term, 
nor does it attempt to exhibit a play of psychological undercurrents such as is depicted 
in Mrs. Morrow’s Splendor of God; yet it presents without sectarian bias a factual state- 
ment of work accomplished and tasks still to be performed that will elicit the most sub- 
stantial type of response. One does not need to be told that the author had lived for 
many years among the people and scenes described, and that since leaving Burma in 
1924 he has kept in close touch with developments in that country. The book is ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of study groups even though they may possess no previous 
acquaintance with the subject, while those more experienced in the subject will appreci- 
ate the fund of information assembled and the valuable analyses and interpretations 
that frequently appear. 


INGRAM, KENNETH. The Church of Tomorrow. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 

239 pages. $2.00. 

This book deserves the attention of all who are interested in the English religious 
situation and in the prospects of Christianity in the changing society of today. It isa 
challenge by an Anglo-Catholic who is also a vigorous liberal to others of his party, as 
well as to all Christians, to adopt the liberal and tolerant attitude that no party is the 
possessor of absolute truth, to cultivate free inquiry, to break away from antiquated 
and superstitious views of sex, to form a corporate liberal Catholicism, and to seek an in- 
terdenominational basis of comity resembling that of the League of Nations. 


Krtcer, Gustav. Augustin—der Mann und sein Werk. Giessen: Tépelmann, 
1930. 32 pages. M. 1.40. 
This sympathetic, simple but scholarly, description of Augustine’s life and thought is 
highly recommended. 


MacDona.p, A. J. The Evangelical Doctrine of Holy Communion. Cambridge: 

W. Heffer & Sons, 1930. 330 pages. 75. 6d. net. 

The attempt to show a line of spiritual descent from the early church to the Reforma- 
tion has often been made. Something of the kind is the purpose of this work prepared 
under the editorship of a distinguished writer on medieval theological subjects. “It is 
the deep conviction of all the contributors,” writes Dr. MacDonald, ‘that one inter- 
pretation was implied by the Lord in the words recorded in the Gospels and by S. Paul, 
and that this is contained in the evangelical exegesis.” And he disapproves of the ap- 
plication to this doctrine of the idea of development. Yet the treatment offered by the 
seven authors in the nine chapters of the book is less rigid than this forbidding state- 
ment from the Preface would suggest. As a history of the exegesis of the appropriate 
passages by the more scriptural theologians of all ages, the work is done in a spirit of 
fair and frank inquiry. Highly informing are the two chapters by the editor in which he 
shows the divergence of ‘Augustinian Symbolism” and ‘‘Ambrosian Realism and Metab- 
olism,” and traces the history of the former. ‘The Carolines to Berengar,”’ chapter v, 
by Harold Smith, summarizes admirably the teaching of the Continental and English 
Reformers. Chapters vi-ix deal with modern Anglican and Free Church treatments of 
the subject. Each chapter is provided with a short bibliography. The book is packed 
with information, much of which is nowhere else readily available, and despite its limita- 
tions is a highly useful contribution to the history of Christian teaching and belief. 
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MACKENZIE, KENNETH D, Anglo-Catholic Ideals. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 

127 pages. 

This is a persuasive popular apologetic of Anglo-Catholicism, by an author who is 
not overconfident of the future of his party in the Anglican church. He has no leanings 
toward Romanism, which presents for him an “ 
fears Anglican reunion with non-Episcopalians as likely to “dilute” the church’s “newly 
discovered Catholicism.” Dr. Mackenzie does not push his arguments to the point of 
being controversial, but briefly presents the essentials of Anglo-Catholic piety and 
teaching and leaves these to make their own impression. While he claims that “it is an 
immemorial custom of the Church that Holy Communion is to be received before any 
other food,” he nevertheless recognizes that such was not the primitive custom. ‘The 
first Communion of all was made after supper and the original custom of the Church was 
to celebrate the Holy Mysteries at the conclusion of the fellowship meal. But immedi- 
ately it was seen that this was undesirable.” Hence the now “immemorial custom’’ of 
fasting before communion was introduced, and its antiquity now gives it such authority 
that Anglo-Catholics are shocked by a reversion to the more primitive way of the “‘first 
communion.” His treatment of the ministry is vulnerable at many points from the 
standpoint of history. Disposing summarily of the view that the ministry was “evolved 
out of the church,” he lays emphasis on ‘“‘continuity”’ with the apostles as the prime 
requisite for the ministry. He then sweeps away the high Presbyterian point of view by 


almost impenetrable barrier,” and he 


” 


saying simply: “There is no other ministry in Christendom (except episcopacy) that 
can plausibly claim to be the continuation of that original group of Apostles and Elders, 
etc.” The book can be commended as a moderate and gracious presentation of Anglo- 
Catholic views; but it makes the reader who is initiated in the history of Christianity 
wish that the beautiful religious practices of Anglo-Catholicism were advocated on 
their merits rather than on the unsatisfactory historical basis on which they are made to 
rest. 

MESSENGER, ERNEST C. Evolution and Theology. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 

Xxiv-+ 313 pages. $2.50. 

This book, while it attempts to solve practical problems for Roman Catholics of 
today, will prove of interest to students of the history of scholastic thought. It begins 
with the assertion that ‘‘the authentic exponent of the Christian Revelation is the 
Catholic Church sent by Christ to teach all nations and endowed by him with infallible 
authority.” Its main sections are entitled “The Origin of Living Beings,” ‘The Origin 
of Man,” and ‘The Formation of Eve.” These topics are treated with reference to the 
teaching of theologians from Augustine to the present day. The authority of Genesis 
and of the theologians is gravely vindicated, yet the author is able to offer a qualified 
hospitality to the evolution doctrine, ‘‘as a working hypothesis, or better still as an in- 
ference.” The inference is solely from scientific facts; Scripture and tradition do not 
give specific evidence. On the formation of Eve ex Adamo, judgment is suspended. 
Scripture and tradition are favorable; but the church has not declared infallibly on the 
subject. God could have done this; but did he? The writer prefers to end his inquiry 
with this question. 

PFEIFFER, RUDOLF. Humanitas Erasmiana. “Studien der Bibliothek Warburg,” 

No. 22. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. 24 pages. M. 1.60. 

The author presents in a few pages a fascinating and profound analysis of the funda- 
mental attitude of Erasmus. Following the arguments of the early book against the 
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Barbari, he shows that the lifelong interest of Erasmus was devoted to the development 
of humanitas. This ethical cultural ideal to which the writers of the Italian Renaissance 
had devoted their chief interest, recognizing it as the heritage of Roman antiquity and 
using it as an incentive to the cultivation of a new cultural nationalism, was accepted by 
Erasmus as the theme of all his endeavors for a Christian education. 

The value of this little book lies not only in its forceful analysis of Erasmus’ thought, 
but also in its proof that the great humanist was primarily a member of the Renaissance 
and only secondarily a Christian reformer. 


PREISENDANZ, KARL. Papyri graecae magicae: Die griechischen Zauberpapyri, 

Vol. II. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. xv-+216 pages. M. 20. 

The first volume of this very useful collection of Greek magical papyri appeared four 
years ago (see Journal of Religion, IX [1929], 153 f.). The work is now complete. Its 
scope, as announced in the first volume, has in the main been adhered to, and the col- 
lection presents in the Greek originals with German translations an essentially full 
array of the known and accessible non-Christian formulas and data relating to the magi- 
cal practices among pagans. No attempt has been made to include a full list of the Chris- 
tian materials of this type, but a representative body of these has been added at the 
end of the second volume—enough to provide one with sufficient illustrative matter to 
constitute an adequate basis for comparison. The large place occupied by magic in 
the religion of the common man, both pagan and Christian, in the ancient world is not 
readily appreciated nowadays, and this collection of texts, bringing together as it does 
a wealth of data not easily accessible to the average student, will be found exceedingly 
useful and informing for the study of early Christianity as well as of its pagan ante- 
cedents and environment. The world of the demons was very real to the ancients, and 
it is significant that the new religion was able to function so effectively in this area of 
human experience. Formulas that may seem to be mere nonsense to moderns were once 
thought to constitute the divinest sort of protective potency, and it meant much for the 
triumph of Christianity when its advocates were able to substitute the names of the 
Father, the Holy Spirit, the Virgin Mary, Christ, or the Holy Trinity for the heathen 
names that had previously been so widely employed to safeguard the well-being of 
needy and fearful mortals. 


SICKENBERGER, JOSEPH. Leben Jesu nach den vier Evangelien. VI. Der Ab- 
schluss. Miinster i.W.: Aschendorff, 1931. vi+202 pages. M. 4.55. 

This popular Roman Catholic “Life of Jesus,” the earlier parts of which have been 
appearing from time to time during the last decade, has now reached completion. It is 
a harmonistic blending of gospel materials which takes account of the various problems 
that have been raised in connection with critical study of the gospels, while the author’s 
solution of these problems is such that one may still hold in full traditional orthodox 
views about the life and person of Jesus. 


Sorron, THappeus. S. Bonaventurae Prolegomena ad sacram theologiam (ex 
operibus eius collecta). ‘“‘Florilegium Patristicum,” ed. Bernh. Geyer et Joh. 
Zellinger, Fasc. 30. Bonn: Hanstein, 1932. iv+32 pages. M. 1.40. 

A collection of excerpts from the works of Bonaventura, relating to the nature and 
methods of theology. Good material for seminar courses. 
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STEPHAN, Horst, and Leuse, Hans. Die Neuzeit (Handbuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte). 2. Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. 457 pages, with Personenver- 
zeichnis, 12 pages. Unbound M. 17; bound M. 19. 

This second edition improves on the first by (1) offering a convenient, detailed re- 
view of the last twenty-two years of church history throughout the world, and (2) re- 
vising the earlier period (1689-1910), together with many additions to the Bibliography 
for the same. Dr. Leube is responsible, with assistance from Rudolf Giinther, Hans 
Koch, Hilding Pleijel, and W. W. Rockwell, for the specifically historical information; 
Professor Stephan (Marburg) for the theological-philosophical introductions. The edi- 
tors have sought strenuously to avoid ‘‘the Scylla of a purely subjective choice of mate- 
rial and of viewpoints, as well as the Charybdis of a mere assemblage of data.’’ The 
lack of a subject index is explained by reference to that of the first edition (1913), which 
is still valid. 

In general, this is a useful and scholarly book, though the unusually condensed treat- 
ment of innumerable subjects, with bewildering abbreviations, all in very fine black- 
face type, renders extended reading in it fatiguing. Pre-eminently, of course, it is a 
reference work, although specialists will find it useful chiefly to bring their German 
bibliography on any subject up to date. Surprising deficiencies, both of information 
and of interpretation, occur even in those fields in which Dr. Stephan has given us ex- 
cellent monographs (e.g., Aufkldrung, Deism, Neologie, Theophilanthropy, etc.). 


STROTHMAN, R. Die koptische Kirche in der Neuzeit. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932. 

vi+160 pages. Unbound M. 9.60; bound M. 11.40. 

History of the Coptic church falls into three large divisions: the first is the period 
of its glory, when it ranked as the first patriarchate of the East, and when it could boast 
of leaders like Clement, Origen, and Cyril. This period ended with the gaining of hegem- 
ony in the Eastern Empire by the patriarchate of Constantinople at the Council of 
Chalcedon. The second period is the one of adoption of monophysitism as the national 
creed, and later of the cruel domination of the Mohammedan conquerors. This period 
lasted until the opening of the nineteenth century, and the Coptic church scarcely 
managed to survive its rigor. The modern period, from the opening of the nineteenth 
century to the present time, has been one of contact with the churches of Western 
Christendom, of some inner reforms, and especially of the problems born of the awak- 
ened Egyptian nationalism. 

Dr. Strothmann’s book, although it makes numerous references to the earlier periods, 
confines its treatment primarily to the modern. After presenting short sketches of the 
patriarchs of the nineteenth century, the author describes with greater detail the strug- 
gle carried on by the more enlightened lay-groups with the patriarchate for the intro- 
duction of various reforms into the government and program of the church. Not the 
least useful is the section dealing with the numerous other Christian organizations of 
Egypt. 

The present work is doubtless the most authoritative and reliable of the modern de- 
velopments in the Coptic church. The topical arrangement adopted by the author ne- 
cessitated a certain amount of redundancy which chronological treatment would doubt- 
less have lessened or avoided. But that is a minor defect, which only in a small way de- 


tracts from the value of the work. 
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VocEt, CLaupE L. Psychology and the Franciscan School. New York: Bruce 

Publishing Co., 1932. 168 pages. $3.00. 

Of the nine essays contained in this symposium by Franciscan scholars, that by 
Ephrem Longpré on ‘‘The Psychology of Duns Scotus and Its Modernity” is the most 
outstanding contribution to scholarship. The author is engaged in the task of editing 
the works of Scotus and writes as a finished expert to whom the ‘‘Subtle Doctor’ has 
no unresolved subtleties. The importance given to the Franciscan tradition from Hales 
to Scotus by Longpré and his associates in this volume may well invite the disciples of 
Aquinas to look to their master’s laurels, The effort to show the applicability of Scotist 
principles to the modern advance of psychology leads a number of the writers to the dis- 
cussion of present-day phases of psychoanalysis and the guidance of souls. Thus the 


book has a double interest, historical and practical. 


ZEITLIN, SOLOMON. Josephus on Jesus. Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1931. 

113 pages. $2.00. 

The fragments of a Slavonic version of Josephus in the state library of Leningrad 
and the historical museum of Moscow have long attracted interest both scholarly and 
popular because of passages concerning Jesus. Josephus, at the beginning of his Jewish 
War, states that he first wrote in his own tongue, Aramaic. The theory has been held by 
many that the Slavonic passages are translations of this early first draft of Josephus. 

Zeitlin has carefully examined the Slavonic manuscripts and reproduced facsimiles 
to prove his decision that the Slavonic Josephus is not a translation from Aramaic or 
from a Greek translation of Aramaic. His proof is mainly on the basis of the names of 


months and festivals, which are Christian rather than Hebrew. He shows relationship 


to the “Acts of Pilate” and indicates that the compiler of Slavonic Josephus used 
Hegesippus and the Hebrew Josippon (which he dates in the fifth century A.p.). 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 
BENCKERT, Hernricu, Ernst Troeltsch und das ethische Problem. “Studien zur 
systematischen Theologie,’”’ No. 10. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 

1932, 111 pages, M, 5.20, 

The author undertakes to examine Troeltsch’s thought from the viewpoint of his 
contribution to the solution of the ethica] problem, On the basis of some fragmentary 
essays on ethics and of some unpublished student lecture-notes, he proves that Troeltsch 
was vitally concerned about the question: How is an absolute ethical decision, an ab- 
solute ethical value, possible or thinkable? The chief result of the study is that it brings 
to light that also in the field of ethics Troeltsch’s thought was primarily controlled by 
his awareness of the stream of historical life and development. The absolute value is 
therefore never directly attainable; its objective content as well as the subjective de- 
cision for it is always determined by a historical situation. 

The interesting little book lacks persuasive force. It seems that the author found it 
difficult to master the material which was at his disposal. At any rate, his arguments 
are often vague and wordy. 


BoEttNeR, LorRAINE. The Reformed Doctrine of Predestination. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 1932. 431 pages, $3.00. 


This is a surprising book. It offers a complete and careful analysis of the teaching of 
Calvinism, but is written from a highly conservative point of view in confessed antagon- 
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ism to ‘‘Arminianism in general.’’ The author, it is true, finds it possible to represent 
the Calvinist teaching on predestination in a somewhat liberal way, “Much the larger 
portion of the human race has been elected to life,” and “all those dying in infancy are 
among the elect.”” But whereas most Calvinists today would be content to find inspira- 
tion in Calvin, this writer defends his entire system and upholds the Westminster stand- 
ards with a tenacity and a conviction unaffected by modern relativism. The Scripture 
js treated as if the past century of criticism had never been, and the Calvinist system of 
thought is held up to be “nothing more or less than the hope of the world.” The author 
is an American Presbyterian who “was not reared in a Calvinistic church,” but became 
a convert on reading some works of Charles Hodge. With all praise for Mr. Boettner’s 
sincerity, industry, and scholarly knowledge of his subject, we can only conclude that 


the book will lead nowhere except to a revival of controversies better left to slumber. 


GARDNER, Percy, The Interpretation of Religious Experience. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury, n.d. 231 pages. $2.00. 

Those who have followed the earlier publications of Professor Gardner will no doubt 
read this collection of comments and rejoinders and incidental thoughts with interest. 
Others are likely to find it rather too casual and incomplete to be convincing. The au- 
thor stoutly reaffirms his preference for a religion of activity. There is much psycholo- 
gizing in which the large influence of William James and William McDougall is evident 
and properly acknowledged. Through his discussion on the nature of man and the 
sources of his religious inspiration the author is led to an uncritical acceptation of cer- 
tain contemporary notions of telepathy. Hypnotism is accepted as a “striking ex- 
ample” of the ‘‘dominant influence of ‘brain waves.’”’ For Professor Gardner this 
means a scientific support for his belief in a supernatural factor in religious experience. 
Had the experimental investigations of telepathy and of hypnotism been carefully con- 
sidered, different conclusions concerning their nature and their indications would have 
been inevitable. [tis unfortunate that so good a doctrine should be entangled with such 
pseudo-scientific notions. 
Gray, A. H. Finding God. New York: Long & Smith, 1932. 153 pages. $1.50. 

lifty thousand copies of this book have been sold in England. Only one who reads 
the book can understand the reason for its popularity. The title and the Table of Con- 
tents reveal a conventional subject of current interest. Fight paths are suggested by 
which to ‘‘find God.’ Reason, beauty, defeat, service, Christ, love, suffering, fellow- 
ship—these are avenues to God. But the way in which these subjects are treated makes 
the book a great help to people of today. The author wrote to fifty persons, asking 
them for their personal testimony concerning their religious experience. Through his 
contemporaries he approaches the question of finding God. Few books on this subject 
equal this one in lucidity of expression, honesty, and penetration to the heart of religion. 


HatseEy, Don P. The Evidence for Immortality. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
vili+175 pages. $2.00. 
This is a clear statement of the various arguments for immortality. The author 
states his views clearly, and reveals a wide familiarity with the literature in the field. 
His primary concern is with an evaluation of the traditional views rather than with any 


fresh statement, 


His premise is that there must be an infinite and eternal first cause which it is cer- 


tain is endowed with intelligence and wil), But such a God would not create man only 
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for the purpose of making him suffer the ils that a)) mankind is heir to, and then de- 
stroy him forever. 

It is unfortunate that the author did not grapple more strenuously with the rela- 
tionship of the brain to the immortal soul. He quotes from numerous scientists who 


insist that there is no necessary connection, but there is no thoroughgoing analysis. 
The last part of the book is concerned with a historical survey of those philosophies 


which have had a bearing on the question. 


Hever, J. (ed.). Greatest Thoughts on Immortality. New York: Richard R. 

Smith, 1930. xxv+183 pages. $2.00. 

These personal letters are from Protestant and Roman Catholic clergymen, repre- 
sentatives of Judaism, theologians, philosophers, psychologists, scientists, educators, 
and others. They represent both sides of the question, as do the quotations from printed 
sources. Most of the theologians quoted are fairly represented by the words of the late 
William Sunday, ‘‘When once we have got the belief in God, the belief in immortality 
is soon seen to follow.” An interesting position taken by several writers is fairly well 
presented by these words of Professor Lloyd Morgan, “I have sufficient faith in the 
underlying cause, whom I stil) call God, to leave the matter confidently in His hands.” 
Among those who agree essentially with this position are the late Andrew D. White, 
E. D. Starbuck, J. H. Tufts, Edward Dowden, J. H. Muirhead, J. P. Mahaffy. Among 
those who express disbelief in a future life we find Clarence Darrow, Elbert Hubbard, 
Henry L. Mencken, Santayana, and Bertrand Russell. An eminent surgeon indorses 
the position of the late Dr. William Osler, who gave as his confessio fidei the opinion of 
Cicero, who would rather be mistaken with Plato than in the right with those who deny 
the life after death. 

SCHMIECHEN, ERNST. Schleiermacher’s Glaubensgedanken in Theologie und Pre- 

digt. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1932. 120 pages. M. 5.80. 

This well-written, instructive book is an important contribution to the understand- 
ing of Schleiermacher. The author compares the statements and theological opinions 
of the Glaubenslehre and of the Ethics with the corresponding sections of the Sermons, 
thus testing the teachings of the theologian Schleiermacher at the convictions and ad- 
monitions of the preacher Schleiermacher. The results are the following: (1) There is 
abundant proof that—in contrast to a belief sometimes expressed by hyperskeptical 
theological historians—Schleiermacher’s preaching essentially corresponded with his 
theology. (2) The sermon permitted him greater freedom than the scientific theological 
discussion to describe the variety, individuality, and vitality of the religious experience, 
for the sermon does not need to orient itself to a dogmatic norm or a scientific “scheme,” 
but to actual life-situations. (3) The sermons of Schleiermacher clearly show, what is 
less evident in his-Glaubenslehre, that the historical Jesus and his gospel of love were the 
center and foundation of his belief. 

It should be added that the author follows the descriptive-analytical rather than the 
critical-analytical method throughout his work. 


SNowDbEN, James H. The Discovery of God. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 230 
pages. $2.00. 
“Discovery” as a figure of speech and a pattern of logic affords the key to this book. 
The author opens his work with a few chapters on the place of discovery in experience 
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and then proceeds to a discussion of the ways in which God may be discovered, The 
philosophical background of the approach is personal idealism. The God of theism is 
first accepted as a probability, and then by the ways open to persons is discovered as a 


reality of experience. 


VIDLER, ALEC R. Sex, Marriage and Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
vii+148 pages. $1.25. 

An unmarried churchman, who asserts that ‘“‘one who is unmarried may start with a 
certain advantage when he attempts to form a dispassionate judgment about the prob- 
lems which are associated with marriage,” gives his views on marriage, divorce, birth 
control, and other problems of sex. Divorce, which implies that a marriage can be dis- 
solved otherwise than by death, ts held to be contrary to the explicit teaching of Christ. 
When the conditions of married life become intolerable, separation is the only legitimate 
remedy. Sex equality is affirmed. Contraception, while not inconsistent with tradi- 


tional Christian morality, is not the ideal. 


WEATHERHEAD, LESLIE D., assisted by GREAVES, Dr. Marton. The Mastery 
of Sex through Psychology and Religion, New York: Macmillan, 1932. xxv+ 
246 pages. $2.00. 

An excellent book covering practically all the problems of men and women in con- 
nection with sex. Without being offensive, it is exceedingly frank and direct. Believing 
that sex is responsible for a large percentage of the moral temptations of youth, the 
author attacks the view that there is something unclean about sex and also about the 
“conspiracy of silence” that has grown up around these problems. All the facts which 
should be known by men and women are presented, and such topics as comradeship, 
flirting, birth control, the mishandled sex life, etc., are discussed. In two appendixes 


the physical facts of sex and the physical factors in married happiness are presented. 


Wuittey, W. T. (ed.). The Doctrine of Grace. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
xi+ 396 pages. $4.50. 

In the Introduction by Archbishop Temple, chairman of the Continuation Commit- 
tee of the World Conference on Faith and Order, held at Lausanne in 1927, it is ex- 
plained that the sixteen essays gathered into this volume were written to clear up mis- 
understanding with regard to one of the most fundamental of Christian doctrines and 
thus, it was hoped, ultimately to promote Christian reunion. The essays, which cover 
the history of the doctrine of grace from the New Testament period to our own day, 
are by such well-known scholars as Professors William Manson, J. Nérregard, H. Her- 
melink, J. E. Choisy, G. Wobbermin, H. L. Goudge, E. D. Soper, W. A. Brown, J. V. 
Bartlet, and Bishop Headlam. The Orthodox Eastern church is represented by three 
scholars, and the essays on the history of the doctrine in the Latin church are written 
by Professors E. W. Watson and Frank Gavin, non-(Roman) Catholics. There is an 
interesting report by the Theological Committee, followed by a set of conclusions (on 
“The Meaning of Grace,” ‘Justification and Sanctification,’’ ‘‘Predestination and Free- 
will,” “Grace in the Sacraments,” “The Church and Grace,” and “Sola Gratia”’) signed 
by most of the writers of the essays. The book is a valuable one, not only for ecclesiastics 


interested in church union, but for students of historical and comparative Christianity. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK 


BIcLER, M. K. A Lantern to Our Children. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932. 68 
pages. Leader’s Manual $1.50; record-book and leaflets extra. 

The idea behind this book is excellent. It is intended to help parents with the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life of the preschool child. The book is a worker’s manual 
made up of the monthly suggestions which are available in leaflet form for distribution 
to the parents. The style of materials, the brevity and character of the leaflets, are very 
suggestive. It is primarily intended for Episcopalians, and the duties of a good church 
member relative to baptism, godparents, and conceptions of the church are included 
among the other practical suggestions for building character. Though the prayers and 
many ideas are of traditional types, the attractive, wholesome cards distributed month- 
ly for the four preschool years are symbols of a much-needed closer relationship between 


church and home. 


CAMERON, W. A. The Clinic of a Cleric. New York: Long & Smith, 1931. 249 


pages. $2.00. 

For many years the author has been conducting a clinic for troubled souls, and multi- 
tudes of baffled, tempted, and sorrowing folk have found their way to his study seeking 
counsel and help. In this book, written from the point of view of a pastor rather than 
that of a psychologist, Dr. Cameron speaks out of this experience to other ministers 
who would render a like service. A quotation will do more than many words of descrip- 
tion to reveal its spirit and content: ‘‘A confessional of some sort there will always be,” 
the author says. ‘“‘There will always be souls, bound by anxiety and fear and guilty 
secrets, who feel that they must turn somewhere for guidance and hope. There is an 
awful loneliness in moral struggle. That struggle is pitiless when man refuses to speak 
of it. He seeks to fight it out in the secret places and fails because he knows not where 
to unburden his heart. Let a minister give himself to this priestly task and he will be 
convinced anew of the reality of religion, of the presence of God in his own life, near and 
forgiving. Let his vestry be open to those who are seeking help, and he will soon dis- 
cover that few will take the trouble to come unless they have some serious purpose in 
doing so. In these face to face and heart to heart conversations he will establish per- 
sonal relations of a sacred character and will realize the blessing of God more obviously 


” 


than in any other aspect of his calling. 
Faunce, W.H.P. Facing Life. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 210 pages. $1.00. 

A one-dollar reprint of the late President Faunce’s Brown University chapel ad- 
dresses, first published in 1928. There are fifty of these brief but stimulating messages 


suitable not only for college undergraduates, but for all young people seeking to make a 
success of the perplexing business of facing life bravely and living it well. 


FRYBERGER, HARRISON E. The Abolition of Poverty. New York: Advance Pub. 

Co., 1931. 152 pages. $1.50. 

“Statistics show that 96% of the people of America own only 20% of the wealth”; 
consequently there is widespread poverty. The book proposes various plans by which, 
while maintaining the capitalistic system, great fortunes may be broken up and more 
equitably distributed. Chain stores, corporation mergers, and great inheritances are 


especial objects of attack. 
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GAVIN, FRANK. Selfhood and Sacrifice. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932. 85 pages. 
$1.00. 

“The Seven Last Words from the Cross” furnish the basis for the seven essays of this 
book. In these utterances the writer finds a clue to the solution of contemporary prob- 
lems. The problem of evil, of forgiveness, of self-fulfilment, and the relation of sacrifice 
to the development of the self are dealt with in these devotional addresses. In a stimu- 
lating way the author combines the traditional Catholic viewpoint with the thinking of 


our own day. 


HooKER, ELizABETH R. Hinterlands of the Church. New York: Institute of 

Social and Religious Research, 1931. xvi+314 pages. $2.50. 

This exceedingly valuable study is the result of an investigation begun in 1928 of 
six kinds of territory in the United States where the rural church is the most ineffective. 
These areas are the Old Hilly areas, comprising the Green and White mountains of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, with a part of the state of Maine, northeastern New York, and 
western Massachusetts; the Old Level areas, comprising sections of Ohio and the middle- 
western states; grazing regions in the Rocky Mountain states; mountain sections in the 
West; cut-over districts as in northern Michigan; and dry-farming regions. Each of 
these areas was found to have peculiar problems and impediments to church activities. 
There were certain common characteristics, however. In the four new areas there were 
sparsity of population, isolation, and poverty; in the older areas the abandonment of 
country churches was proceeding rapidly, while in such old communities as Vermont it 
was found that the proportion of families adhering to churches had declined one-third 
in fifty years. 

The author has not been content with merely pointing out the discouraging facts, 
but has written an excellent chapter on “‘Attempted Remedies” in which she has gath- 
ered the various and sundry methods and programs which have been used, and with 
what result, in meeting the problems of the Hinterlands. 


JenNeEss, Mary. Men Who Stood Alone. New York: Long & Smith, 1932. 114 


pages. $1.00. 

This is a collection of eleven hero stories. The characters are from the Old Testa- 
ment with the addition of Judas Maccabeus and John the Baptist. In dealing with Eli- 
jah and Elisha the writer is at the disadvantage of having to retell stories already ex- 
quisitely told in the Scripture narratives. More valuable for her educational purpose 
are the chapters presenting Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and other inspirers of Hebrew reli- 
gious life, in which the author’s historic imagination aids the interpretation of the per- 
sonality. Attractive titles for the chapters are employed. Miracle is not excluded; but 
the whole emphasis is on moral heroism. Interest is aroused by the descriptive element 
which reveals the social customs and gives body to the outlines. The book is historical 
fiction rather than history, but has been written with respect for historical data. It 
should serve a useful purpose for home reading for juniors. 

Kuun, LE P. BERNARD. Les Précheurs. Juvisy, France: Les Editions du Cerf, 

1931. 227 pages. Fr. 12. 

Father Kuhn, a Dominican preacher well known in Paris, addresses these 227 pages 
to young priests beginning their pulpit ministry. The style is that of an experienced 
speaker to congregations—clear, flowing, mildly hortatory, and not lacking in humor. 
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The first chapter (entitled “What Is Preaching?’’) is full of practical counsel for be- 
ginners based on the thought that all homiletical technique derives ultimately from the 
personal character of the preacher. Chapter ii is an interesting study of the place of 
preaching in the church. The next, concerned chiefly with the content of the sermon, 
emphasizes the need for each priest to know his Thomas Aquinas; and the following 
one suggests definite themes to be used during Lent, “‘the feast of preaching.” The last 
half of the book contains enlightening historical material regarding the preaching of 
Chrysostom, Dominic, the Dominicans, and Jesus. Though the book presupposes the 
authority and manner of the Roman Catholic church and is therefore too narrow for 
Protestants generally, many parts of it may be read with delight and profit by preachers 
of any faith whatever. 


LAIDLER, HARRY W. The Road Ahead: A Primer of Capitalism and Socialism. 

New York: Crowell, 1932. ix+86 pages. $1.00. 

This little book is, as the subtitle says, a primer of capitalism and socialism, written 
by the executive director of the League for Industrial Democracy, “for the intelligent 
boy and girl just beginning to ask questions about the unemployed, the rich and the 
poor, about political parties, about our machine and electrical age, and what can be 
done to make life happier for all.”’ It is an admirable statement of the Socialist point 
of view, written in simple, straightforward language, but one doubts if it is written in 
such form as greatly to interest the readers for whom it is intended—rather young boys 
and girls. 

Masry, Grecory. The Priest and His Interior Life. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 

1932. X+177 pages. $1.75. 

A practical guide written for “‘seminarists, young priests, and those who, for one 
reason or another, have not grasped the importance of an ordered interior life lived in 
Christ.” It is written from the Anglo-Catholic viewpoint and indicates “not only what 
the interior life of the priest should include, but also gives very practical exercises and 
directions indicating how to attain the desired objectives.”” Many avowed Protestant 
ministers would greatly benefit by a reading of this book, and by giving earnest consid- 
eration to the emphasis which the Catholic lays upon the necessity of following a care- 
fully formulated rule, in order to achieve a rich inner spiritual experience. 


MacxrintosH, H. R. The Highway of God. New York: Scribner, 1932. 253 
pages. $2.75. 

The author of this book is the honored and beloved moderator of the Church of 
Scotland. It is a volume of sermons, one of a series published under the title, ““The 
Scholar as Preacher,”’ They are in the Scottish manner, expository rather than topical, 
pithy and substantial rather than descriptive. Some of them are not for the more diffuse 
culture of America, where the language of Christian theology has lost its command of 
the emotions; but all of them, once the reader penetrates beyond the language to the 
meaning, reveal the author as the gracious, wise, and catholic thinker that he is. 


Mort, JouHN R. Liberating the Lay Forces of Christianity. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. xi+175 pages. $2.00. 

The Ayer Lectures for 1931 of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. The forty 
years’ experience of this great Christian lay leader in liberating the lay forces of the 
church in five continents issues in a volume in which the author stresses the urgent need 
of greater lay activity in the life and work of the church, analyzes the influences which 
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militate against lay participation, and proposes detailed methods by which a great lay 
force may be set to work. Dr. Mott’s preponderant interest in, and lifelong association 
with, men’s work results in a book which one might read entirely through without ever 
suspecting that women constitute any part of the lay forces of Christianity. 


OrtToN, Hazet V. Out in the Country. New York: Friendship Press, 1931. 136 
pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.75. 

This Junior course for rural boys and girls is written by the secretary of elementary 
work of the Missionary Education Movement. Eight units are selected from the experi- 
ences and problems common to many farm families, each unit being developed in one or 
more sessions of the Sunday school or vacation church school as time and interest seem 
to warrant. A description of the situation in which the course was first developed is 
given and the whole project is clearly set forth. Workers in rural districts will welcome 
the book as suggestive of materials and methods that can be used to advantage by ordi- 
nary Junior teachers. While it is quite uneven in its values, it is a good contribution to 
a field in which far too little has been written. 


PALMER, LEON C. The New Religious Education. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932. 
xii+130 pages. $1.50. 

A popular, well-written interpretation of the newer trends in religious education. 
The audience for which he writes is obviously the pastors, supervisors, and teachers in 
the church school. Against the background of the historical development of educational 
theory the author presents the more vital conception of the function and procedure of 
education in the general field of educational theory and in the field of religious educa- 
tion in particular. He accepts the theory that religious education is a guided experience 
in dealing with the actual situations which life presents to the growing person in the 
light of the religious values that the race has achieved. It is not, therefore, the mere 
transmission of subject matter or the imposition of adult-predetermined traits. It is an 
organized and systematic attempt to assist the growing person to understand the situa- 
tions that he faces and to bring them through to Christian outcomes in conduct. Ina 
book designed to serve the purpose which this one does, one does not expect to find a 
critical treatment of the educational issues involved. Its treatment throughout is ap- 
preciative, constructive, and stimulating to the lay reader. Pastors, supervisors, and 
church-school teachers will find in it an excellent summary presentation of the most sig- 
nificant trends that are remaking current religious education. 


RICHARDS, JAMES A. Windows in Matthew. New York: Long & Smith, 1932. 

164 pages. $1.50. 

This is the first book in a series on ‘“‘Windows in the New Testament,’ 
Paul Hutchinson. The writer, who is the pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Oberlin, evidently underscored phrases and sentences as he read the Gospel of Matthew. 
This book gives us running comments and current applications on these words, written 
in a popular vein. It will prove useful to those who desire a book that can be turned to 
for a few moments each day as devotional literature. Ministers who look through these 
windows will discover the possibility of a sermon on more than one page. 


’ 


edited by 


Stusss, ANSEL HARTLEY (comp. and ed.). Financial and Social Success in 
Welfare Plans. Kansas City: Intercollegiate Press, 1932. 267 pages. $1.50. 
A compilation of methods, such as bazaars and fairs, food sales, festivals, etc., used 
by welfare organizations in financing their projects, and described in the words of 
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leaders who used them successfully. Prepared especially for the use of women’s organi- 

zations. 

WARNER, GERTRUDE CHANDLER, and HARRIS, ELIZABETH. The Friendly Farm- 
ers. New York: Friendship Press, 1931. 154 pages. $1.00. 

One of the newer and better courses for primary boys and girls on rural life in all 
parts of the world. There are nine charmingly written stories, programs for eleven ses- 
sions, a Bibliography, and a discussion with the teacher of the purposes and plans of 
the study. 

YEAXLEE, Basi, A. The Approach to Religious Education. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. 144 pages. $1.25. 

The author of this recent English book is principal of Westhill Training College and 
secretary of the British Adult Education Movement. He has attempted to give a 
foundation for a theory of religious education in a review of the findings of biology, psy- 
chology, and philosophy, and in the light of the modern interpretations of the Bible and 
theology. He believes every religious educator should have a good working philosophy 
of life and be able to appreciate all human interests. The book is the outcome of a sane, 
well-balanced attitude and shows a wide acquaintance with both English and American 
writers. While the author takes a progressive point of view throughout, there is a tend- 
ency to be rather apologetic in presentation and pietistically academic in style. Several 
typographical errors were noted, such as the initials of T. G. Soares and the spelling of 
the name of Dr. Horne. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Bowrr, WALTER RussELL, On Being Alive. New York: Scribner, 1931. vili+ 

252 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a good antidote to current cynical realism. This book asserts a man’s right 
to be happy, and that, not by way of wish-thinking, but by being responsive to all that 
is interesting and meaningful about him. To be alive to the beauty of the earth, people, 
truth, poetry, God, and the eternal mysteries is to find life worth living. 


Hunter, Attan A. Social Perplexities. New York: Long & Smith, 1932. 176 
pages. $1.50. 

A simple discussion of some of the major conflicts in modern life with an attempt to 
suggest a way out. Today we live in a world that is out of focus. Our problem is to 
learn how to get along with our own selves and with one another. As nations we are con- 
fused by two ideals, one placing faith in battleships and nationalism, the other relying 
upon good will and co-operation. As economic groups and as races we clash. Our lives 
are a medley of tensions affecting the marriage relationship, the contact of youth with 
age, and religious outlooks. Our greatest need is for an integrated world, and the hope 
of this is seen in the lives of great personalities who may yet show us the way. ‘Gandhi, 
Schweitzer and Kagawa are perhaps the most dynamic or at least conscience-stirring 
unifiers living. They are radiantly at one with themselves because they have become 
one with the integrating spirit of the universe.” 

Maclver, R. M. Society: Iis Structure and Changes. New York: Long & 

Smith, 1931. xvit+-569 pages, $5.00, 

In Society: Its Structure and Changes, Professor R. M. Maclver systematizes soci- 
ological theory in a clearly defined, consistent treatment, It is a conceptual presentation 
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similar in type but not in content to the sociological writings of Cooley and Dewey. 
Although one accustomed to reading the reports of scientific research contained in such 
writings as those of Ogburn, Shaw, and Thrasher will notice a dearth of concrete data 
in this book, he must acknowledge the service Professor MacIver renders in defining 
concepts which constitute the hypotheses for scientific investigation. Of special inter- 
est are his discussions of social change and his justification of the concept of social evolu- 
tion. 

The publishers announce the appearance in June of 2 study guide to be used in con- 
junction with Professor MaclIver’s book. This will prove especially useful for college 
departments that are using this book as a text. 


Norwoop, ROBERT. Jssa—a Poem. New York: Scribner, 1931. xiv+95 pages. 
$2.50. 

Charles G. D. Roberts should know good poetry when he sees it, and in a charming 
Introduction to this poem, in which he acquaints us with the personality of the author, 
he calls Norwood ‘‘a great religious poet’”’ who has here reached the height of his ex- 
pression. Dr. Norwood in seven cantos shows a keen observation of life’s common 
things; but it is the observation of one who sees material objects in a mystic glamor and 
makes them symbols for the expression of spiritual love, joy, and inspiration. Scenes of 
Cape Breton fishing villages, rural skies and landscapes, familiar farm operations and 
beloved farm animals, are charmingly described as background for the author’s spiritual 
autobiography. The main point of the latter is the attainment of a believing mind. This 
faith is achieved by a process which involves some crises, and some poignant sorrows 
but apparently no descent into tragic abysses of struggle, and is such as to repudiate 
dogmatism and all that is unloving. The poem is bound together by a thread of Jesus- 
mysticism, which justifies the title. Comparison with Robert Bridges would not be out 
of place; both have a refined sense of beauty and both have the art of giving vent to 
quiet humor, with no suggestion of absurdity, in the midst of passages of tenderness and 
sublimity. The whole poem is finely wrought; many stanzas achieve exceptional beauty 


of diction and imagination. 


Sitts, Mitton, and Hormes, Ernest S. Values: A Philosophy of Human 
Needs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. vi+136 pages. $1.00, 
This book is composed of a group of dialogues and is designed to meet the supposed 

need of knowing what the beliefs of the great “‘movie” star were concerning the meaning 

of life. Usually such “last words” are nonsensical. 

In this case there may be more justification for the posthumous publication of opin- 
ions of this sort. On the one hand, Mr. Sills did have an academic training in the fields 
of philosophy and psychology, which makes his opinions of something more than passing 
value. In the second place, the contents are stated to be a record of stenographic re- 
ports of actual conversations between the two men. The only exception to this is the 
dialogue on immortality. Nicety of sensitivity would seem to suggest that this portion 
be left out because as it is it assumes a certain specious authenticity, without Mr. Sills’s 
actual assent to the position he is made to assume. Mr. Sills takes the attitude of the 
pragmatic relativist against an absolute theistic idealist. Human life is lived and values 


are achieved through the device of a tentative experimental method. 
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WESEEN, Maurice H. Words Confused and Misused. New York: Crowell, 

1932. 310 pages. $2.00. 

This volume is intended as a help to the ‘careful writer and speaker.”’ It resembles 
somewhat the Dictionary of Modern English Usage, by H. W. Fowler, which was pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press in 1926. Weseen’s volume contains an alphabetical list 
of pairs and groups of words which are commonly confused because they look alike, but 
which have different meanings. The pronunciation of these words is not given and there- 
fore the volume will not be as great a help to the speaker as to the writer. The words are 
defined and their differences explained. A cross-reference system adds to the value of 


the book. 





